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STUDIES IN THE SIERRA. 


NO. I.—MOUNTAIN SCULPTURE, 


N the beginning of the long glacial 

winter, the lofty Sierra seems to 
have consisted of one vast undulated 
wave, in which a thousand separate 
mountains, with their domes and spires, 
their innumerable cafions and lake ba- 
sins, lay concealed. In the development 
of these, the Master Builder chose for 
a ‘ool, not the earthquake nor lightning 
to rend and split asunder, not the stormy 
torrent nor eroding rain, but the tender 
snow-flowers, noiselessly falling through 
unnumbered seasons, the offspring of 
the sun and sea. If we should attempt 
to restore the range to its pre- glacial 
unsculptured condition, its network of 
profound cafions would have to be filled 
up, together with all its lake and meadow 
basins; and every rock and peak, how- 
ever lofty, would have to be buried 
again beneath the fragments which the 
glaciers have broken off and carried 
away. Careful study of the phenomena 
presented, warrants the belief that the un- 
glaciated condition of the range was com- 


paratively simple; yet the double sum- 
mits about the head of Kern River and 
Lake Tahoe, and the outlying spurs of 
Hoffmann and Merced, would appear 
to indicate the primary existence of 
considerable depressions and elevations. 
Even these great features, however, may 
be otherwise accounted for. 

All classes of glacial phenomena are 
displayed in the Sierra on the grandest 
scale, furnishing unmistakable proof of 
the universality of the ice-sheet beneath 
whose heavy folds all her sublime land- 
scapes were molded. Her ice-winter 
is now nearly ended, and her flanks 
are clothed with warm forests; but in 
high latitudes, north and south, and in 
many lofty mountains, it still prevails 
with variable severity. Greenland and 
the lands near the south pole are under- 
going glaciation of the most comprehen- 
sive kind, and present noble illustrations 
of the physical and climatic conditions 
under which the Sierra lay when all the 
sublime pages of her history were seal- 
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394 STUDIES IN 
ed up. The lofty Himalaya, the Alps, 
and the mountains of Norway, are 
more open, their glacial covering having 
separated into distinct glaciers that flow 
down their valleys like rivers, illustrat- 
ing a similar glacial condition in the 
Sierra, when all her valleys and cafions 
formed channels for separate ice-rivers. 
These have but recently vanished, and 
when we trace their retiring footsteps 
back to their fountains among the high 
summits, we discover small residual 
glaciers in considerable numbers, lin- 
gering beneath cool shadows, silently 
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! 
completing the sculpture of the summit 
peaks. 

The transition from one to the other 
of these different glacial conditions was 
gradual and shadow-like. When the 
great cycle of icy years was nearly ac- 
complished, the glacial mantle began to 
shrink along the bottom; domes and 
crests rose like islets above its white 
surface, long dividing ridges began to 
appear, and distinct glacier rivers flowed 
between. These gradually became fee- 
ble and torpid. Frost-enduring carices 
and hardy pines pushed upward along 
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every moraine and sun- warmed slope, 
closing steadily upon the retreating gla- 
ciers, which, like shreds of summer 
clouds, at length disappeared from the 
young and sunny landscapes. 

We can easily understand that an ice- 
sheet hundreds or thousands of feet.in 
thickness, slipping heavily down the 
flanks of a mountain chain, will wear its 
surface unequally, according to the vary- 
ing hardness and compactness of its 
rocks; but these are not the only ele- 
ments productive of inequalities. Gla- 
ciers do not only wear and grind rocks 
by slipping over them, as a tool wears 
the stone upon which it is whetted ; they 
also crush and break, carrying away vast 
quantities of rock, not only in the form 
of mud and sand, but of splinters and 
blocks, from a few inches to forty or fifty 
feet in diameter. 

The whole mass of the Sierra, as far 
as our observation has reached, is built 
up of brick-like blocks, whose forms and 
dimensions are determined chiefly by 
the degree of development of elected 
planes of cleavage, which individualize 
them, and make them separable from one 
another while yet forming undisturbed 
parts of the mountain. The force which 
binds these blocks together is not every- 
where equal; therefore, when they are 
subjected to the strain of glaciers, they 
are torn apart in an irregular and inde- 
terminate manner, giving rise to endless 
variety of rock forms. 

The granite in some portions of the 
range is crumbling like meal by the de- 
composition of its feldspar throughout 
the mass, but the greater portion has 
suffered scarcely any disintegration since 
the close of the glacial period. These 
harder areas display three series of cleav- 
age or separating planes, two nearly 
vertical, the other horizontal, which, 
when fully developed, divide the rock 
into nearly regular parallelopipeds. The 
effect of this separable structure upon 
the glacial erodibility of rocks will be at 
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once appreciated. In order that we may 
know how mountain chains are taken 
apart, it is important that we first learn 
how they are put together; and now 
that we have ascertained the fact that 
the Sierra, instead of being a huge wrin- 
kle of the earth’s crust without any de- 
terminate structure, is built up of regu- 
larly formed stones like a work of art, 
we have made a great advance in our 
mountain studies; we may now under- 
stand the Scripture: “He hath dué/ded 
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the mountains,” as not merely a figura- 
tive but a literal expression. 

In order that we may obtain some ad- 
equate estimate of the geological value 
of this cleavage factor in the production 
of cafions, rock forms, and separate 
mountains, with their varied sculpture, 
we must endeavor to find out its range, 
variations, and what forces are favorable 
to its development; what are the eftects 
of its suppression in one place, and de- 
velopment in another; what are the 
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effects of the unequal development of 
the several series. In the prosecution 
of these inquiries, we soon discover that 
the middle region of the west flank is 
most favorable for our purposes, because 
the lower is covered to a great extent 
with soil, and the upper, consisting of 
sharp peaks, is so shattered, or rather 
has a// the various planes so fully de- 
veloped, we are unable to study them in 
their simple, uncombined conditions. 


But the middle region, while it has all 
its cleavage phenomena on the largest 
scale both of magnitude and specializa- 
tion, is also simple and less obscured by 
forests and surface weathering, and af- 
fords the deepest, as well as widest 
naked sections, the former in Yosemitic 
cafions, the latter in flat basins like those 
of Yosemite Creek, Lake Tenaya, and 
upper Tuolumne Valley, wherein broad 
areas of glacier-polished granite are 
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spread out, as clean and unblurred as 
new maps. 

I should have stated that the three 
series of cutting planes mentioned above 
are not the only ones existing in these 
rocks, but we will consider them first, 
because they are most marked in their 
modes of development, and have come 
most prominently into play in the for- 
mation of those unrivaled cafions and 
rocks which have made the Sierra fa- 
mous. In studying their direction and 
range, we find that they extend along 
the west flank from latitude 36° to 40° at 
least, and from the summit to the soil- 
covered foot-hills, and in all probability 
further observation would show that ¢hey 
are co-extensive with the length and 
breadth of the chagjz. We measured 
the direction of the strike of hundreds, 
belonging to the two vertical series, 
many of which run unbrokenly for miles 
in a tolerably uniform course, the better 
developed ones nearly at right angles 
to the axis of the range, the other par- 
allel with it. Cafion sections show that 
they cleave the granite nearly vertically 
to a depth of 5,000 feet without betray- 
ing any tendency to give out. The hor- 
izontal series appear also to be universal. 
In some places these divisional planes 

















are extended within a few inches of each 
other, while in others only one conspic- 
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uous seam is visible in a breadth of bare 
rock half a mile in extent. Again, many 

















large domes occur that exhibit none of 
these planes, and appear to be as en- 
tirely homogeneous in structure as lead- 
en balls. Thus, let Fig. 1 represent a 
horizontal section of the range ; A, B, C, 
D, cones and conoides where none of 
the cleavage planes appear. The ques- 
tion here arises, are these domed por- 
tions cleavageiess, or do they possess the 
same cleavage as the surrounding rock, 
in an undeveloped or latent condition ? 
Careful observation proves the latter 
proposition to be the true one, for on 
the warm and moist surfaces of some of 
the older domes we detect the appear- 
ance of incipient planes running parallel 
with the others, and in general wherever 
any rock apparently homogeneous in 
structure is acted upon by the spray of 
a water-fall, its cleavage planes will ap- 
pear. We may conclude, therefore, that 
however numerous the areas may be 
which seem solid and equal in structure, 
they are still traversed in definite direc- 
tions by invisible cutting planes, which 
render them separable when the condi- 
tions required for their development 
have been supplied. 
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Fig. 2 represents the side of a dome 
at the head of Yosemite Fall, with par- 
allelopipedal blocks developed along its 
base. The development of the brick 
structure is probably due to spray blown 
back from the brow of the fall in storms. 
It is to the development of these brick- 
making planes by long-continued atmos- 
pheric action, that the picturesque ruins 
so frequently met with on lofty summits 
are due. Where only one of the cut- 
ting vertical series has been developed 
in a granitic region otherwise strong in 
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its physical structure, and a sufficient 
amount of glacial force exerted in a fa- 
vorable direction has been concentrated 
upon it, its rocks have been broken up 
in flakes and slabs, and those majestic 
mural precipices produced which consti- 
tute so sublime a part of the Yosemitic 
scenery of the Sierra. Fig. 3 repre- 
sents a granite tower on the crest of 
Mount Hoffmann, composed of jointed 
blocks. 

Another series of cutting planes which 
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pass diagonally through those we have 
been considering, give rise to pyramidal 
and roof-shaped forms. This diagonal 
cleavage is found in its fullest develop- 
ment in the metamorphic slate of the 
summit, producing the sharp- pointed 
peaks for which the summit region is 
noted. To it is also due the huge gables 
which are found in Yosemite and Tuol- 
umne Cafions, such as the Three Broth- 

















ers, and the pointed rock adjoining the 
Royal Arches. Fig. 4 represents the 
highest of the Three Brothers, Yosem- 
ite Valley, illustrating diagonal cleav- 
age in granite; and Fig. 5 is a gable 
on the south wall of the big Tuolumne 
Cafion. It will be at once perceived 
that the forms contained in Fig. 6 (a 
rock situated near the small side-cafion 
which separates El] Capitan and the 
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Three Brothers, in Yosemite Valley), 
have resulted from the partial develop- 





ment of both diagonal and rectangular 
cleavage joints. At a, 4, c, d, incipient 
diagonal planes are beginning to appear 
on the otherwise solid front. Some of 
the planes which have separated the two 
summit blocks, ¢ and 7, may be seen at g. 

The greatest check to the free play 
and controlling power of these divisional 
planes is the occurrence, in immense 
numbers and size, of domes, cones, and 
round wave-ridges, together with an in- 
numerable brood of modified forms and 
combinations. The curved cleavage 
which measures and determines these 
rounded forms, may be designated she 
dome cleavage, inasmuch as the dome is 
apparently the most perfect typical form 
of the group. 

Domes of close-grained silicious gran- 
ite are admirably calculated to withstand 
the action of atmospheric and mechan- 
ical forces. No other rock form can 
compare with it in strength; no other 
offered so unflinching a resistance to the 
tremendous pressure of the glaciers. A 
dam of noble domes extends across the 
head of Yosemite Valley, from Mount 
Starr King to North Dome, which was 
effectually broken through by the com- 
bined force of the Hoffmann and Tenaya 
glaciers; but the great south Lyell gla- 
cier, which entered the valley between 
Starr King and Half Dome, was unable 
to force the mighty barrier, and the ap- 
proach of the long summer which termi- 
nated the glacial epoch, found it still 
mazing and swedging compliantly among 
the strong unflinching bosses, just as 
the winds are compelled to do at the 
present time. 

The Starr King group of domes (Fig. 
7) is perhaps the most interesting of the 
Merced basin. The beautiful conoid, 
Starr King, the loftiest and most perfect 
of the group, was one of the first to 
emerge from the glacial sea, and ere its 
new-born brightness was marred by 
storms, dispersed light like a crystal isl- 
and over the snowy expanse in which it 
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stood alone. The engraving shows the 
group from the basin of Illillouette. The 
moraine at the base is planted with a 
very equal growth of manzanita. 

There appear to be no positive limits 
to the extent of dome structure in the 
granites of the Sierra, when considered 
in all its numerous modifications. Rudi- 
mentary domes exist everywhere, wait- 
ing their development, to as great a 
depth as observation can reach. The 
western flank was formerly covered with 
slates, which have evidently been car- 
ried off by glacial denudation from the 
middle and upper regions; small patches 
existing on the summits and spurs of 
the Hoffmann and Merced mountains are 
all that are now left. When a depth of 
two or three thousand feet below the 
bottom of the slates is reached, the dome 
structure prevails almost to the exclusion 
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of others. As we proceed southward or 
northward along the chain from the re- 
gion adjacent to Yosemite Valley, dome 
forms gradually become less perfect. 
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Wherever a broad sheet of glacier ice 
has flowed over a region of domes, the 
superior strength of their concentric 
structure has prevented them from be- 
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ing so extensively denuded as the weak- 
er forms in which they lie imbedded; 
but after thus obtaining a considerable 
elevation above the general level, unless 
their cleavage planes were wholly latent 
they were liable to give way on the low- 
er side, producing forms like Fig. 8, in 
every stage of destruction. In the case 
of rocks wherein no cleavages of any 
kind were developed, forms have result- 
ed which express the greatest strength 
considered with reference to the weight 
and direction of the glacier that over- 
flowed them. Their most common form 
is given in Fig. 9. Some of their cross- 
sections are approximately given in Fig. 
10. But few examples are to be found 
where cleavage and irregularity of hard- 
ness do not come in to complicate the 
problem, in the production of that vari- 
ety of which nature is so fond. 

We have already seen that domes of- 
fer no absolute barrier to the passage of 
vertical and horizontal cleavage planes ; 
but it is also true that domes cut one 
another. Fig. 11 is a section obtained 
near the head of a remarkably deep and 
crooked gorge in the Tenaya Cafion, 
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four miles above Mirror Lake. The 
broken edges of the concentric layers 
of a dome, marked thus ”’, present them- 
selves on the overleaning wall of the 
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gorge, and upon the buried dome whose 
section thus appears another dome is 
resting, furnishing conclusive evidence 
that a series of concentric shells which 
form a dome may be cut by another 
series of the same kind, giving rise to 
domes within domes and domes upon 
domes. 





U2 


Fig. 12 represents bricks, thirty or 
forty feet in height, placed directly up- 
on a smooth, well-curved dome, which 
dome, in turn, is borne upon or rather 
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stands out from a yet larger dome-curv- 
ed surface forming a portion of the east 
side of El Capitan rock, near the top. 
The Tuolumne middle region presents 
a sublime assemblage of glacier-born 
rocks, of which a general view may be 
obtained from the summit of Mount 
Hoffmann. These were overswept by 
the wide outlets of the great Tuolumne 
mer de glace. The Tuolumne Cafion 
outlet flowed across the edges of the 
best developed or north 35° east verti- 
cal cleavage planes, which gave rise to 
an extraordinary number of rocks, like 
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Fig. 8, with their split and fractured 
faces invariably turned down stream, 
and round abraded sides up against the 
ice-current. 

This glaciated landscape is unrivaled 
in general effect, combining as it does 
so many elements of sublimity. The 
summit mountains, majestic monuments 
of glacial force, rise grandly along the 
azure sky. The brown Tuolumne mead- 
ow, level as a floor, is spread in front, 
and on either side a broad swath of 
sombre pines, interrupted with many 
small meadow openings, around the 
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edges of which the forest presses in 
smooth close lines. On the level bot- 
tom of the mer de glace, mountains once 
stood, which have been broken and 
swept away during the ice-winter like 
loose stones from a pavement. Where 
the deep glacial flood began to break 
down into the region of domes, a vast 
number of rock forms are seer on which 
their glacial history is written in lines of 
noble simplicity. 

No attribute of this glacial landscape 
is more remarkable than the map-like 
distinctness of its varied features. The 
directions and magnitudes of the main 
ice-currents, with their numerous sub- 
ordinate streams, together with the his- 
tory of their fluctuations and final death, 
are eloquently expressed in the specific 
rocks, hills, meadows, and valleys over 
which they flowed. No commercial 
highway of the sea, edged with buoys 
and lamps, or of the land, with fences 
and guide-boards, is so unmistakably 
marked as these long- abandoned high- 
ways of the dead glaciers. 

If, from some outlook still more com- 
prehensive, the attentive observer con- 
templates the wide flank of the Sierra, 
furrowed with cafions, dimpled with lake 
basins, and waved with ridges and 
domes, he will quickly perceive that its 
present architectural surface is not the 
one upon which the first snows of the 
glacial winter fell, because, with the sim- 
ple exceptions of the jagged summit- 
peaks from whose zévé fountains the 
glaciers descended, there exists over all 
the broad flank of the range not one 
weak rock form. All that remain to 
roughen and undulate the surface are 
strong domes, or ridge-waves, or crests, 
with pavement-like levels or solid-wall- 
ed cafions between. All the rest have 
been broken up and swept away by the 
glaciers. Some apparent exceptions to 
this general truth will present them- 
selves, but these will gradually disap- 
pear in the light of patient investigation. 
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The observer will learn that near the 
summit ice-fountains there are absolute- 
ly no exceptions, even in appearance, 
and that it is only when he follows down 
in the paths of the glaciers, and thus 
comes among rocks which were longer 
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left bare by them in their gradual reces- 
sion, that he begins to find instances of 
rocks at once weak in structure and 
strong in form. 
The regular transition from strong to 
weak rocks will indicate that the greater 
weakness of those farther removed from 
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the summits, is due to some force or The causes of this after- weakness are 
forces which acted upon them subse- various. First we may note the most 
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apparent—the slow decomposition of the 
mass of the rock by the atmosphere, 
under favorable conditions of heat and 
moisture. Some varieties of granite 
crumbled rapidly by the decomposition 
of their feldspar throughout the mass. 
Rocks traversed by feldspathic veins, 
that are otherwise strong, fall apart on 
the decomposition of the veins, into a 
heap of loose blocks. Frost also, com- 
bined with moisture, produces a wasted, 
shattered appearance. But by far the 
most general and influential cause of the 
feeble condition of old rocks, which for- 
merly withstood the terrible ordeal of 
glacial action, is the subsequent devel- 
opment of one or several of their cleav- 
age planes. For example, here is (Fig. 
13) a bowlder of hard metamorphic slate, 
which, after withstanding many a crush 
and blow in its winter history, until its 
angles were worn and battered, at length, 
on the recession of the glacier to which 
it belonged, came to rest on a smooth 
hard pavement, so level that it could not 
have rolled or fallen to its present posi- 
tion. Yet it is now split in two, having 
fallen apart by its own weight, on the 
ripening of one of its cleavage planes, 
just as the valves of seeds ripen, open, 
and fall. 

Fig. 14 is a profile view of a rock 200 
yards from the head of the Yosemite 
Fall, which is now weak and ready to 
fall apart by the development of the ver- 
tical north 35° east cleavage planes, the 
edges of which are seen in front; yet it is 
certain that this rock was once subject- 
ed to the strain of the oversweeping Yo- 
semite basin glacier, when on its way to 
join the main trunk Yosemite glacier in 
the valley. 

Fig. 15 is a ruinous dome-top on the 
divide between Yosemite Creek basin 
and cascade. The beginner in such 


quently to the time they were sustain- studies would not perceive that it had 
ing the wear and tear of the glaciers. been overswept; yet hard portions near 
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the base show clear evidence of glacial 
action, and, though ruinous and crum- 
bling, it will at once appear to the edu- 
cated eye that its longer diameter is ex- 
actly in the direction of the oversweep- 
ing ice-current, as indicated in the figure 
by the arrows. Rock masses, hundreds 
or even thousands of feet in height, 
abound in the channels of the ancient 
glaciers, which illustrate this argument 
by presenting examples in every stage 
of decay, the most decayed always oc- 
curring just where they have been long- 
est exposed to disintegrating and gen- 
eral weathering agents. The record of 
ice phenomena, as sculptured, scratch- 
ed, and worn upon the mountain sur- 
faces, is like any other writing, faint and 
blurred according to the length of time 
and hard usage to which it has been ex- 
posed. It is plain, therefore, that the 
present sculptured condition of the Si- 
erra is due to the action of ice and the 
variously developed cleavage planes and 
concentric seams which its rocks con- 
tain. The architect may build his struct- 
ures out of any kind of stone, without 
their forms betraying the physical char- 
acters of the stone employed; but in 
Sierra architecture, the style always 
proclaims the nature of the rock. 

In walking the sublime cafion streets 
of the Sierra, when we see an arch span- 
ning the pine groves, we know that there 
is the section of a glacier-broken dome; 
where a gable presents itself, we recog- 
nize the split end of a ridge, with diago- 
nal cleavage planes developed atop, and 
these again cut by a vertical plane in 
front. Does a sheer precipice spring 
from the level turf thousands of feet in- 
to the sky, there we know the rock is 
very hard, and has but one of its verti- 
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cal cutting planes developed. If domes 
and cones appear, there we know the 
concentric structure predominates. No 
matter how abundant the glacial force, 
a vertical precipice can not be produced 
unless its cleavage be vertical, nor a 
dome without dome structure in the 
rock acted upon. Therefore, when we 
say that the glacial ice-sheet and sepa- 
rate glaciers molded the mountains, we 
must remember that their molding 
power upon hard granite possessing a 
strong physical structure is compara- 
tively slight. In such hard, strongly built 
granite regions, glaciers do not so much 
mold and shape, as disinter forms al- 
ready conceived and ripe. The harder 
the rock, and the better its specialized 
cleavage planes are developed, the great- 
er will be the degree of controlling pow- 
er possessed by it over its own forms, 
as compared with that of the disinter- 
ring glacier; and the softer the rock and 
more generally developed its cleavage 
planes, the less able will it be to resist 
ice action and maintain its own forms. 
In general, the grain of a rock deter- 
mines its surface forms; yet it would 
matter but little what the grain might 
be—straight, curved, or knotty —if the 
excavating and sculpturing tool were 
sharp, because in that case it would cut 
without reference to the grain. Every 
carpenter knows that only a dull tool 
will follow the grain of wood. Such a 
tool is the glacier, gliding with tremen- 
dous pressure past splitting precipices 
and smooth swelling domes, flexible as 
the wind, yet hard-tempered as steel. 
Mighty as its effects appear to us, it has 
only developed the predestined forms of 
mountain beauty which were ready and 
waiting to receive the baptism of light. 
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VER the meadows to Shottery, 
where Anne Hathaway lived, 
within a mile of Stratford, and within 
sight of the slender spire that marks the 
sepulchre of him she loved. Down one 
of those Stratford streets stands the 
house wherein the baby bard may have 
first played with the air-drawn dagger 
of tragedy, or sported with Robin Good- 
fellow ; but the place is so changed that 
nothing of the original is now to be free- 
ly sworn to. Without all is fresh and 
modern, and within there have been 
grievous reforms wrought for the better 
convenience of the sight-seeker: the 
partitions knocked away; the low ceil- 
ing taken down; the twisted stairs that 
once led to the attic under the roof are 
boarded up, for the attic has been ab- 
sorbed into the lower rooms, and scarce- 
ly a vestige of the dear old house is left, 
as it should have been left, complete and 
unaltered. 

Down at the beautiful church that 
stands close by the Avon, you may 
pause under the bust on which so many 
eyes have rested; and, when a strip of 
carpet is rolled back within the chancel, 
there, at your feet, lies the stone with 
the familiar curse engraved on it. But 
there is also a church-warden who has 
outlived his sympathy with worshipful 
humanity, and it is asking too much of 
any man to expect him to do himself or 
the occasion justice with this cold clay 
at his elbow waiting for sixpence. I 
merely looked up at the bust, with a 
gleam of afternoon light falling across 
it and softening its prosaic colors, ther 
glanced down at the graven stone, wish- 
ing it were possible to mark every letter 
on it with my naked finger, though why 
I wished so I am ata loss to state. The 


warden, having given me sufficient time 
to feel unutterable things, if I were going 
to do anything in that line, began dis- 
coursing upon the various monuments 
in the chapel; but I had small interest 
in all other tablets, save the one that is 
the dividing line between time and eter- 
nity, and sacred to the memory of him 
whose prophetic finger wrote “ Eterni- 
ty” upon the forehead of his time. 

Whatever good I am to get from that 
pious pilgrimage is yet to come, for I 
remember only the dim cross-lights in 
the nave of the church, a faint odor of 
mold, and a clammy warden who was 
most willing to conduct me out of the 
sanctuary; and so I passed into the 
street, without malice and without sat- 
isfaction. 

It was a privilege to look in upon the 
school-room where the youthful poet 
thumbed his books, to pace for awhile 
the garden fashioned by his hands; yet, 
somehow, Stratford seemed merely a 
passing show, the poor effigy of the vil- 
lage I had thought to find so full of the 
spirit of the master. I at once hasten- 
ed to the edge of the town, down toward 
the railway station; then turned to the 
left, and passed through one of those 
English country gates that swings in a 
loop of the fence, so that you have to 
make two decisive efforts before you are 
actually through it. There I touched 
grass and mellow soil, and heard a 
thrush sing in a hawthorn hedge, and 
was at once afield, and well on my way 
to Shottery. On either hand the mead- 
ows were moist and green; there were 
scattered clusters of tall trees that look- 
ed like wire-work, for not a vestige of a 
leaf was left to them. Now and then, 
as I walked, a cottage came in view—a 
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low, rambling sort of cottage, with a 
thatched roof; you might call it a cot- 
tage under a haystack, with the small- 
est possible window or two bursting 
through the roof and making a kind of 
shaggy gable for itself, and a pretty pict- 
ure for any searching eye that might 
happen to discover its hiding-place—a 
most comfortable and home-like cottage, 
that seemed to have spread its walls as 
a hen its wings, so as to accommodate 
the brood that seeks shelter there. 

I crossed the railroad in the midst of 
one of the meadows, and having got 
safely into the meadow beyond, I came 
to a land of peace, where sheep were 
munching young grass, up to their eyes 
in wool. They munched and munch- 
ed, and stared with their blank, shallow, 
button-like eyes that seemed to be sew- 
ed into their ridiculous faces, all the 
while standing so still it seemed as if 
their stilt-like legs must have been driv- 
en a little way into the sod. Thereisa 
long path over the meadow—one can 
not help following it with some cheer- 
fulness, for unnumbered pilgrims have 
beaten it down with much passing to and 
fro—and, before many steps are taken, 
Stratford is forgotten, and there is nothing 
left in all the world so dear as the short, 
sweet grass, the browsing sheep, the 
hedges, and the song-birds. In the midst 
of lush grass, compassed about by limit- 
less green sward, the trees whose bark 
was black with rain, and more of those 
bland - faced sheep, I heard a voice that 
was as a new interpretation of nature— 
a piping, reed-like voice, that seemed to 
be played upon by summer winds; a 
rushing rivulet of song fed from a cease- 
less fountain of melodious joy. I look- 
ed for the singer whose contagious rhap- 
sody was rapidly according all nature 
to its theme! It was not of the earth: 
those golden notes seemed to shower 
out of the sky like sunbeams ; yet I saw 
no bird in the blank blue above me. If 
bird it were, it was invisible, and that 
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voice was the sole evidence of its cor- 
poreal life. Such fingering of delicate 
stops and ventages, such rippling pas- 
sages as compassed the gamut of bird- 
ballads — vague and variable as a sym- 
phony of river-reeds breathed into by 
soft gales—such fine-spun threads of 
silken song; and then a gush of wild, 
delirious music—why did not that bird- 
heart break and the warm bundle of 
feathers drop back to earth, while the 
soul that had burst from its fleshly cage 
lived on forever, a disembodied song! 

“Hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings.” Ah, how he sung! tipsy with 
sunshine and sweet air, while the world 
was reeling below him, and the little 
worldlings were listening to his canticle 
with dumb wonderment. I found him 
at last, away up toward the planets, 
seeming the merest leaf afloat upon the 
invisible currents of the air. He was 
never at rest. It was not enough that 
his madrigal had revealed a new joy in 
life to one listener, at least; he must 
needs pant upon the waves of the air 
like a strong swimmer, crying out in an 
ecstacy. He drifted for a moment, and 
graciously descended toward the earth ; 
but his rapture was not yet ended, for 
he again aspired, and grew smaller than 
any leaf, and I saw nothing but a mote 
panting upon the bosom of a cloud, and 
heard nothing but a still small voice 
coming down to me out of the high 
heaven of his triumph. 

Behind me lay fields that stretched 
back to Stratford; before me lay other 
fields that reached forth and kissed the 
hem of the garments of Shottery, albeit 
Shottery is a half-nude place, a mere 
handful of houses mostly old, each look- 
ing so like the house in the very next 
garden that I was utterly unable to say 
which of the several was the home where 
Anne was courted of Will, when Will 
had grown weary of courting other maids, 
they say. It is not unpleasant to stum- 
ble upon the shrine for love of which 
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you have crossed the sea; in truth, this 
plan pleases me more than to have some 
gabbling guide seize me by the bridle 
and lead me to the climax without warn- 
ing and without reserve. 

I had made the circuit of the solitary 
winding street that is the sum total of 
Shottery village, and, though I had fix- 
ed upon a half-dozen nest-like cottages, 
in either one of which Anne might have 
felt at home, I was forced to ask ata 
smithy for the path to Anne’s. The 
smith, grimy of face but clean of spirit, 
if his voice was honest —the smith was 
beating a hot iron that spat fire at every 
blow. He left the resounding anvil, 
and, seeing one of the village belles with 
a great bundle of something atop of her 
young head, said he, “ Follow that maid, 
master, and you will pass Anne’s gate.” 
I followed, and passed it as directed. 
There was a brace of cottages with gar- 
dens athwart them, and the muddy road 
running in front of the two; of these, I 
chose the one that seemed least inter- 
esting, for why should a cot having an 
immortal history care to look well? Is 
it not enough that its chamber is a shrine, 
and that so long as it hangs together it 
will be reverenced of men! Therefore, 
I chose the poorer of the two, and nei- 
ther was much to boast of. A child an- 
swered my rap at the door. Was it 
Anne’s cottage, to be sure? No; but 
Anne’s cottage was adjoining, and not 
twenty paces hence. Enough that I 
had at last brought the focus of my de- 
sires to bear upon truth; so, a copper 
or two for the child, whose life-long re- 
gret it must be that she was born next 
door to Anne’s and not on the veritable 
premises. 

A wicket hung loosely under the shad- 
ow of a thorn; a line of uneven flag- 
stones led through the garden, and I 
had scarcely set foot upon them when 
a dame, whose face was a kind of wel- 
come, and whose modest and antique at- 
tire was a warrant of her right to do the 
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honors of the place, appeared at the cot- 
tage-door, paused there a moment to 
drop a courtesy that was like a cue from 
the Elizabethan drama, and I was at 
once at home. There was a small well 
or spring to the left of the path, with 
smooth flat stones about it, and many a 
thriving shrub seeking to do justice to 
the garden even in mid-January. All 
this beguiled me. What more could I 
do than be grateful and enter, since the 
dame had cordially bidden me? Stone 
steps, a half-dozen of them, led to the 
door; within was a small hall, or entry, 
floored with flags and suggestive of noth- 
ing but winter-apples and garden-tools. 
Out of this entry a door admitted us to 
the main room of the cottage, also pav- 
ed with well-washed, well-worn, and 
fragmentary flag-stones. This was the 
best room in Anne’s cottage, and here 
I put off the Old World and the New 
World, and went back into the past, like 
one who has been long seeking some 
mode of egress and is overcome with 
resignation when he finds himself at the 
very threshold of his desires, and a wel- 
come guest withal. There was but one 
thought in my mind now. I had found 
the golden key to the mystery of a life 
that has ever seemed to me more like a 
fable than a reality, and it was for me 
to lay hold on it at once and be satisfied, 
or ever after hold my peace. 

Could I stop all night ?—for it was to- 
ward twilight when I entered—might 
I eat here and sleep here, and on the 
morrow go out into the world again, 
richer for my experience? Yes, I could, 
if I would accept of the very humble 
fare of the dame and her master—such 
fare, she assured me, as I had not been 
used to, though I knew not what spirit 
had revealed to her the state of my case, 
and I cared not. I hung my cap on a 


peg in the hall, went into the great chim- 
ney tha‘ was like an ideal smoke-house, 
and sat in the corner where Will used 
to sit when Anne was young and he was 
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younger. Somehow, it all seemed like 
a dream; the dark walls of the chimney, 
the low beam that I ran against two or 
three times before I learned to duck un- 
der it as I passed from the chimney- 
place into the room and back to the 
chimney - place again, in a kind of aim- 
less pilgrimage that was a source of 
deep and inexpressible gratification to 
me. I was taking on the spirit of the 
surroundings, and by degrees growing 
in grace. 

On the left of the fire hung a net of 
small, shiny onions; two or three hams, 
shrouded in white, were slung up in the 
dusk of the chimney almost out of reach; 
the poker and tongs stood with their 
heads together in close confidence ; and 
back of them was a cupboard, within 
which the goodies in Anne’s time were 
stored. On the opposite side of the fire 
was a stock of kindlings, crowned with 
a basket of knitting-work; overhead was 
a flying-bridge of towels and woolen 
socks, each article in a comfortable luke 
warm condition. The smoke floated 
past these signals of domestic peace and 
coiled up the great chimney passage, 
growing bluer and bluer, and more and 
more spiritualized, until it blended with 
the blue sky itself, plainly visible through 
the uncovered mouth of the chimney. 
An atmosphere of unutterable calm 
brooded over the place. It began in 
the bed of coals under the sooty kettle 
that hung by a chain to the guy-pole in 
the chimney; it filled that serene nook 
and swept into the low-roofed room. 
Sprigs of Christmas holly, with the red 
berries just beginning to shrivel, were 
thrust into the leaden casement of the 
small window-panes ; a bird in a willow 
cage hopped from perch to perch, as 
patient and persistent as the long pend- 
ulum of a coffin-like clock that stood 
next the chamber-door. In fact, it was 
difficult to say whether the bird was 
timing the pendulum or the pendulum 
magnetizing the bird, for both bird and 
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pendulum swung to and fro with amaz- 
ing deliberation, and ticked harmonious- 
ly for hours together. 

I examined the blue china that was 
displayed to the utmost extent on the 
dresser; and counted a row of small 
mugs, all of a pattern, that hung the 
length of a big beam overhead. I watch- 
ed two copper-colored squashes slowly 
going to seed in the midst of the con- 
gregation of mugs. There was a bunch 
of lavender on one wall, and some prints 
of Napoleon, the only ones, dating back 
to Waterloo; and—well, just here a cur- 
tain was drawn across part of the room, 
to keep the strong draft from sweeping 
every member of the family up the chim- 
ney, and to make the chimney-corner 
seem rather more like a shrine, I fancy, 
for it surely had that effect. This dark 
curtain hung just back of the settle where- 
on Will and Anne made love. When I 
had come thus far in my tour of inspec- 
tion, I was quite in the mood to with- 
draw into my high-back chair and dream 
over the coals that flushed and scowled 
when a shadow passed over them, but 
flushed again as the soft air fanned them 
in the hollow of the cavernous chimney. 
Suddenly there was a small roar of wa- 
ters within the kettle; a cloud of steam 
gushed out of its crooked spout; a few 
drops of rain leaped in at the open mouth 
of the chimney, and spat on the coals 
with a short, sharp hiss; the old dame 
hastened from some undiscovered cor- 
ner where she had been very silent 
and very busy, and supper was speedily 
under way. I remember no meal more 
thoroughly enjoyable than this: rashers 
of bacon fried over the coals, thick slices 
of bread toasted and spread with lard 
spiced with rosemary and salt, and tea 
sipped frem the blue cups that were so 
marked an ornament to the dresser. 

You see, the dame’s great-grandmoth- 
er was a Hathaway, and the dame’s mas- 
ter married her out of this cottage on 
nine shillings a week. But times are 
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easier now, bless God! and many a lib- 
eral sixpence is dropped into the hand 
of the good woman by pilgrims from the 
very ends of the earth. 

After supper, two clay pipes added 
their aromatic fumes to the thin blue 
clouds that scaled the chimney, and 
meanwhile the motherly soul was tidy- 
ing the room and making ominous move- 
ments with a warming-pan, such as it 
had been my privilege to read of, but 
never see until this hour. The bed I 
was to sleep in must needs be aired, as 
it is not slept in save when the wander- 
ing son comes home to Shottery twice 
in the year. All the story was gradual- 
ly revealed to me between whiffs of tol- 
erable tobacco and the renewal of the 
coals in the warming-pan. I listened 
to the easy drone of the cottager, who 
sat opposite me under the chimney, the 
very picture of contentment, and to the 


unsteady steps of the housewife, who. 


was preparing my bed for the night. 
The bird had stopped vibrating between 
his perches; the old clock, with a face 
like a harvest moon, was ticking to it- 
self as softly as possible, as though it 
felt that we had lost interest in its af- 
fairs, and it was not expected to tick 
with much decision any more that night. 
To bed at last in the little chamber 
next Anne’s room. I had already seen 
her stately couch, on which so many eyes 
have looked. I saw it by daylight, when 
the great head-board with its heavy carv- 
ings, and the tall posts that are begin- 
ning to tilt a little under the weight of 
the ponderous wooden canopy, seemed 
worthy of some reverence ; but at night, 
by the dim light of an exceedingly slen- 
der taper, it positively looked to me like 
some curious sarcophagus with mum- 
mies standing in a row over the pillow, 
and probably a handful of dust and ash- 
es hidden away under the quilt. One 


glance was enough for me now. The 
dame said, “Good-night, and sleep well,” 
as she passed down the creaking stairs, 
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and I closed the small door that shut 
Anne’s room from mine. 

There was a low murmur of voices in 
the room under me. I heard it while I 
lay in bed. Then there was a sound of 
sliding bolts and retreating steps, and 
then an inner door closed after the kind 
creatures under whose roof I had found 
shelter, and all was still. I thought I 
heard the clock tick once or twice, but 
was not quite sure of it; a bird started 
suddenly out of the thatch by my win- 
dow, and gave me a little fright, for the 
cottage had grown ghostly in the dark- 
ness; a mouse skipped across a corner 
of my room. I buried my face in the 
pillow, full of vague fancies, and pres- 
ently slept the sleep that had compassed 
Shottery with its profound and tranquil 
spell. 

It was far in the night when I woke. 
Some one may have touched me, for I 
started out of a deep dream into wide 
wakefulness. Of course, I questioned 
the cause of my broken rest, and listen- 
ed with suspicious ears for conclusive 
evidence. The cottage was very still, 
yet there was a sense of life and motion 
in it, and I heard, or thought I heard, 
some one moving uneasily about, and 
drawing, now and again, a long breath, 
not unlike a sigh. I listened attentive- 
ly. The floor of the next room creaked 
as though some one were crossing it; 
there was no audible sound of falling 
feet, but only the creaking of the boards 
under the weight of somebody moving 
softly about. I knew that the good peo- 
ple slept in the room below, and that 
the upper chambers were untenanted, 
save by myself—unless the truant son 
had come home unexpectedly and quite 
out of season, since his return was not 
looked for these seven weeks. I do not 
take kindly to mysteries, even in so 
wholesome a village as Shottery, and I 
rose with as much caution as is com- 
mendable in a detective, to listen at the 
door between my room and Anne’s. 
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Surely some one was pacing the floor 
restlessly and almost noiselessly, for 
some one I surely heard, and, with that 
conviction, I looked to the worn hole 
through which the latch-string was pass- 
ed. I saw a part of the chamber, dimly 
lighted by the moon, that also shone in 
at my window, tracing the outlines of 
nine panes of glass within a sash but 
eighteen inches square, on the edge of 
my bed. I saw Anne’s window, open, 
and a print that was almost colorless in 
the faint light, and then a shadowy fig- 
ure passed between me and it, and lean- 
ed on the window-sill. It was a wom- 
an’s form, clad in white—a nun-like fig- 
ure, that might not have done discredit 
to Beatrice in her prison cell. The fig- 
ure turned from the casement and pass- 
ed from view. I heard a sigh that was 
born of midsummer passion, and had 
nothing in common with the season, 
the leafless trees, and the crisp frozen 
ruts in the road over which I had come 
to Shottery. I looked from my window. 
It was still winter—the English winter 
that seems ever ready to become spring, 
and is never very wintry even when it 
is put to its mettle. Anne’s room was 
more like summer. At her lattice the 
woodbine rustled its leaves glossed with 
dew, the moonlight was warm and mel- 
low, and a bird’s shadow fluttered for a 
moment in the shadow lattice set like a 
mosaic in her floor. There was a light 
step in the path, and something like a 
quail’s whistle broke the silence; a tuft 
of leaves, tossed in at the casement, fell 
upon the floor: “There’s rosemary — 
that’s for remembrance ; pray you, love, 
remember.” 

Instantly the misty form I had first 
seen sped toward the token, lifted it to 
her lips, and glanced shyly forth. Then 
followed the eternal rhapsody of youth— 
voices tempered with love and deepen- 
ed with desire; cooing dove voices, 
scarcely audible but easily understood, 
for the counterpart of that story is borne 
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in every breast and told in every heart 
beat. I dared not listen; I dared not 
watch. The prodigal maid stood with 
her bosom half shrouded in woodbine, 
while the moon looked chastely down 
upon her unmasked beauty. He wor- 
shiped in the path below, and toyed 
with the clambering vine that had borne 
no blossom so fair as she who now smil- 
ed down upon him, like Flora in her na- 
tive bower. She plucked a leaf, and 
threw it to him laden with kisses. How 
much of this sweet folly gave joy to those 
hearts I know not; I only know, that, 
after many fond farewells, the light step 
was heard in the path again; the peb- 
bles crunched under a foot that was elas- 
tic and bounding; the echo of his re- 
treating steps died away, followed by a 
silence that was profound, for even the 
ghost at the lattice gave no token of her 
presence. But those wayward feet re- 
turned speedily. They must have has- 
tened down the lonesome road a few 
paces, faltered, paused for a moment, 
and then sought the woodbine lattice 
with a new impulse that was fatal to 
peace of spirit, for it but added fuel to 
love’s consuming fires. 

The second scene was like unto the 
first. They are ever the same; and let 
us thank heaven for such a sameness! 
It was, however, interrupted by some 
feathered troubadour, but whether lark 
or nightingale they were unwilling to de- 
cide. All leave-takings involve lovers 
more and more; their adieu was ten 
thousand times repeated, and this was 
but the beginning of the end. “ Parting 
is such sweet sorrow,” you know, and I 
know, and no one knew it better than 
he who first said it. 

—‘‘O, happy pair, 
Your eyes are lode-stars, and your tongues’ sweet air 
More tunable than lark to shepherd's exr, 


When wheat is green—when hawthorn buds ap- 
pear.” 


It was a vision of shadows, more real 
to me than any fleshly love, of whose 
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shadowiness I am perhaps too con- 
scious; but “it faded on the crowing of 
the cock”—a shrill cock that crew long 
and loud in the early gray of the morn- 
ing—and was followed by an immediate 
dissolution of certain elements, and a 
sound as of some falling body that fetch- 
ed a sigh such as heralds the departure 
of a disembodied spirit. 

I rushed into Anne’s chamber. All 
the delicious summer warmth was gone; 
the moon had sailed over the roof; a 
bird fluttered out of the window; and, 
by the dull light of the early morning, I 
saw that a garment which I feel sure 
was hanging over the arm of a chair the 
night previous had slipped to the floor 
and lay there as though it were the 
damning evidence of something; but 
what, I scarcely dared to question. 
The air was chill; a row of frost-white 
dew-drops hung upon clipped edges of 
the thatch above the window; the bed 
itself was undisturbed, yet it looked as 
if it might tell something if it only chose 
to. Even the quaint carved mummies 
that watched above the smooth pillow 
looked grim and ironical. I retreated 
to my own room, and again invited the 
spirit of forgetfulness. My eyes grew 
dry and peppery; my eyelids thickened; 
it was much easier to let them fall of 
their own weight than to try to outwatch 
the morning. At intervals I slid off in- 
to unconsciousness, often awaking with 
a new experience to find the daylight 
brighter and the bird voices more jubi- 
lant. These momentary naps were most 
consoling, and at each lucid interval I 
rejoiced as definitely as a drowsy man 
is able to, and thanked heaven for the 
brief, swift morning dreams which are 
the beatitudes of sleep. After that, a 
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crackling of coals in the great chimney, 
a sound as of a small round table being 
pushed toward the fire, the clatter of 
dishes, and all the welcome premoni- 
tions of breakfast—these summoned me 
below. 

I wonder what instinct it is that 
prompts a man who has known the lust 
of travel to turn his back upon the pros- 
pect that delights him most, before it 
has grown in the least commonplace! 
I shouldered my experience after the 
morning meal, was followed to the wick- 
et by the dame and her master, and, 
with a hand in the hand of each, said 
my farewell. There was a “morning 
lark” to “paint the meadows with de- 
light ;” a black cloud of hoarse - throat- 
ed rooks swept over a grove in the edge 
of the field. The sunshine seemed finer 
than common; the air fresher and sweet- 
er. It may be that the thought of track- 
ing Will’s footsteps through those de- 
licious meadows gave me a keener joy 
in nature and a closer communion with 
her; but I think it more than likely that 
the good souls over in Anne’s cottage, 
who had given me welcome and God- 
speed with the color of truth brighten- 
ing and dignifying their honest faces, 
had as much to do with my increased 
spirituality as anything, for I had come 
away with a firm belief in the identity 
of the bard and his bride, such as a vis- 
it to his birthplace and his sepulchre 
had failed to inspire me with; and it 
was good to find such gentle souls hold- 
ing ward over the Shottery shrine where 
the flower of Will’s glorious youth was 
perfected, and whither, let us trust, he 
oft repaired for reverie, and to contem- 
plate in that summer garden the mel- 
lowing harvest of his later years. 
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INVOCATION. 4II 


INVOCATION. 


Sing to me, O spicy pine! 
Laurel oak, and festal vine! 


Balmy fir, and dimpled pool, 
Water - fall, and grotto cool! 


Woodland elf, and forest sprite, 
Crystal pond, and lily white! 


Starry sky, and flowery dell, 
Breezy wind, and fluty shell! 


Humming bees, and honey - blows 
Sing and lull me to repose! 


Sing! and let your accents fill 
All the brazen pipes of ill. 


Sing! and let your anthems drown 
All the discords of the town. 


I am surfeited with din, 
Clarion wrong, and trumpet sin, 


Chords misstruck, and keys misused, 
And the melodies abused. 


Sing! ye minstrels of the sod, 
Orchestrals of mighty God! 


Sing! I am a lover still 
Of the flageoleting rill; 


Of the incense flowers and trees, 
And the undulative breeze ; 


Of the insects’ drowsy hum, 
And the awful thunder drum. 


Elemental quavers sweet, 
Cadences which are complete — 


With your rapture swells and thrills, 
And your adoration trills— 


Sing! O Infinite Choir! that I 
May not dissonantly die. 
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THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 


NO, XI.—VARIOUS TRIBES. 


HE Pit River Indians may be di- 

vided into three principal tribes— 
the Achomawes, in the Fall River basin; 
the Hamefcuttelies, in Big Valley; and 
the Astakaywas or Astakywich, in Hot 
Spring Valley. The first name is de- 
rived from achoma, “the river;’? and 
the last from astakdy, “hot spring.” 
Another tribe on the south side of the 
river, opposite Fort Crook, are called 
Illmawes. Pit River is simply and pre- 
eminently “The River;” other streams 
have their special names. In accord- 
ance with that minuteness of geograph- 
ical nomenclature so common in Cali- 
fornia, they are not content with desig- 
nating the river as a whole, but every 
reach, every cataract, every bend, has a 
name to itself. Thus a little rapid above 
Burgettville is “Chotokeh;” the next 
bend below, “ Lokalit,” etc. 

There is a remarkable difference be- 
tween the physique one sees in Hot 
Spring Valley and that in Big Valley, 
only twenty miles below. It is partly 
caused by the meagre supply of aborig- 
inal food in the former valley; partly 
the deplorable result of generations of 
slave-wars and slave-catching prosecut- 
ed against them by the Modocs and 
the Muckalucs, and partly the result of 
the awful scourging given them by Gen- 
eral Crook, and the deportation of the 
heart of the tribe to a distant reserva- 
tion. The Hot Spring Valley Indians 
are the most miserable, squalid, peak- 
ed-faced, mendicant, and mendacious 
wretches I ever saw in California. Fre- 
quently their teeth project forward into 
a point, and when their lips are closed, 
they are wrinkled tight over them like a 


drawn purse. When eating, there is 
often the same rapid, mumbling motion 
one may observe in the lips of a squir- 
rel. Squatted on their haunches in their 
odious tatters, they grin, and grin, and 
lie. Nibbling at a piece of bony fish 
with those puckered, prehensile lips of 
theirs, they look like nothing in the 
world so much as a number of apes. 
Their faces are skinny, foreheads very 
low and retreating, bodies lank, and ab- 
domens protuberant. I dismounted and 
stood fifteen minutes, watching a group 
of them eating one of those execrable 
Pit River suckers; and never in my life 
have I seen so saddening and so piteous 
a spectacle of the results which come 
from seizing out into bondage year after 
year all the comeliest maidens and brav- 
est youths of a people. All the best 
young blood of the nation is filched out 
of it, and instead of physical advance- 
ment by the Darwinian principle of “‘se- 
lection,” here is steady embrutement 
by the propagation of the worst. 

But the tribe on the south fork (whom 
I did not see) were made of better stuff, 
besides which they ate plenty of fat 
deer out of the mountains, and escaped 
the slave-raids of the Modocs. It was 
these whose “nasty” fighting indirectly 
gave the name to Fort Damnation—a 
place well christened, where Crook got 
them at last against the wall. There is 
a high, steep cafion into which they had 
escaped as a last resort, and, barricad- 
ing themselves with shards of rock and 
débris, at the foot of the cafion walls, 
they made it death for any man to show 
his face at the mouth of the cafion. A 
subaltern officer came back to report 
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the situation to his superior, and de- 
murred against further fighting. To 
him said the grim soldier: “We were 
sent here to fight Indians. When you 
are all killed, I am going in there to 
fight them myself.” Two detachments 
were sent out, and by making a long 
détour, they succeeded in reaching the 
brink of the cafion on opposite sides. 
Then their bullets shot slanting down, 
and came crashing upon the heads of 
the savages, while plenty of leaden leg- 
cutters were slung up the cafion with an 
infernal yelling, and the Indians found 
it getting hot. This was their last fight. 

Let one remount at the Hot Spring, 
and ride an easy day’s journey down to 
Big Valley, where the mountains helped 
to keep out the thieving Modoc slavers, 
and what an improvement in the forms 
we meet! The faces are broad and 
black and calm, and shining with an 
Ethiopian unctuousness; the foreheads 
are like a wall; in those solid, round- 
capped cheek-bones, standing over 
against one another so far apart, and in 
those massive lower jaws, there is un- 
mistakable strength, bred in the bone 
through tranquil generations. They 
laugh with a large and placid laugh, 
which comes all the way up from their 
stomachs, soundless, but agitating their 
well-fed bodies with slow and gentle 
undulations. Here is a hearty and a 
lusty savagery which is pleasant to see. 

There was one custom of the Pit River 
nation wherein they differed from all oth- 
er California Indians, and that was their 
custom of digging pitfalls for the trap- 
ping of game. Selecting some trail 
where the deer passed frequently, they 
would, with no other implements than 
fire-hardened sticks, excavate pits ten or 
twelve feet deep, and carry all the earth 
away out of sight in baskets. Then they 
would cover the pits with thin layers 
of brushwood and grass, sprinkle earth 
over all, scatter dead leaves and twigs on 
the earth, restore the trail across it, and 
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even print tracks in it with a deer’s hoof; 
then back out and conceal their own 
tracks. Such an infinity of trouble 
would they give themselves to capture 
one deer—a fact which shows them to 
have been, as we otherwise know they 
were, indifferent hunters. These pit- 
falls were very numerous along the river 
banks, where the deer came down to 
drink; and the early settlers lost so 
many cattle in them, and fell in so often 
themselves, that they compelled the In- 
dians to abandon the practice. It is 
these pits which named the river. 
Mention has been made of the meagre 
diet enjoyed by the dwellers on the up- 
per reaches of the river. They have 
very few pifion nuts, no acorns, no salm- 
on (they do not ascend the Pit to the 
mouth of Fall River), no manzanita ber- 
ries, no sunflower seeds, and very few 
rabbits or squirrels. They have what 
deer and sage-hens they can shoot or 
snare (which is little enough), grasshop- 
pers, crickets—very large and juicy— 
cammas, the miserable suckers, and a 
few trout from the river, pine bark, a 
little clover, and the sickening, disgust- 
ing bear-berries. After the vast crystal 
volume of Fall River enters and over- 
comes the swampiness of the snaky Pit, 
and it begins to descend over rapids, 
there salmon are caught, although the 
Americans assert that salmon do not 
ascend above a certain tremendous cat- 
aract which is said to exist on the lower 
river. When the salmon season arrives, 
a band of aged priests or “medicines” 
abstain from fresh fish, flesh, or fowl for 
certain days, which they believe will in- 
duce a heavy run and a bountiful catch. 
Even the women and children at this 
time, if they wish to eat fresh salmon, 
must carry it back in the forest out of 
sight of theriver. Like the Meidoos, on 
the Sacramento, they call the salmon, 
by sitting in a circle on some overlook- 
ing promontory, while a venerable “med- 
icine” stands in the midst and earnestly 
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addresses the finny multitudes for two 
or three hours, urging them to ascend 
the river. 

Probably the squaws in this nation 
occupy as degraded and servile a posi- 
tion as in any other tribe in the State. 
A man’s daughters are considered sim- 
ply as his property, his chattels, to be 
sold at pleasure. He owns them not 
only when maidens, but when widows— 
either the father or the brothers. A 
widow does not pass into the possession 
of her husband’s brother, as in some 
tribes, but of her own brother, who sells 
her and her children to her second hus- 
band. An intelligent squaw told me 
they were often cruelly beaten, and had 
no redress. If a wife deserts her hus- 
band’s lodge and goes back to her fath- 
er, the husband may strike her dead if 
she refuses to return. A squaw is sel- 
dom held responsible for adultery, even 
with an American. Polygamy prevails 
when the man is rich enough to buy 
wives. Tyee John, for instance, had 
three. When a man marries, he gives 
presents to all the male members of his 
bride’s family, but none to the female. 
Yet even here there were some mitiga- 
tions to her position. A widow retains 
all the articles which she herself made, 
also sometimes a horse which she paid 
for out of her own earnings. A widower 
can not keep his wife’s personal prop- 
erty, such as baskets, etc.; but her 
relatives come and take them away. 
Though a slave herself, bought and sold, 
her right to these little personal articles 
is inviolable. There are many female 
“medicines,” and the rights and modesty 
of a woman in childbirth are sacredly 
respected, as they are not among civil- 
ized nations. Moreover, there is once 
in a while a good, healthy, natural in- 
stance of a thoroughly henpecked man. 
The Indians tell with great glee of a ter- 
rible termagant in the tribe, called “ Old 
Squally.” One day she quarreled with 
her husband when they were fishing, 
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whereupon she faced him about toward 
the water, and kicked him into the same 
with violence, telling him to “go in 
swimming.” 

Notwithstanding their occasional ebul- 
litions of brutality toward women and 
children, they are arace with strong affec- 
tions. William Burgett relates that he 
has frequently seen them carry the aged 
long distances on their backs, to bring 
them to a physician. An Indian em- 
ployed by him once lost a cousin to 
whom he was much attached, and he 
wept and mourned for him daily for 
more than six months, refusing food to 
such a degree that he was reduced toa 
living skeleton. An aged Achomdwe 
lost his wife, to whom he had been mar- 
ried probably half a century, and he tar- 
red his face in mourning for her, as 
though he were 2 woman—an act totally 
unprecedented, and regarded by the In- 
dians as evincing an extraordinary affec- 
tion. 

A woman speaking good English gave 
me some interesting glimpses of Indian 
social life on Pit River. An Achomd4we 
mother seldom teaches her daughters 
any of the arts of barbaric housekeeping 
before their marriage. They learn them 
by imitation and experiment after they 
grow old enough to perceive the neces- 
sity thereof. The parents are expected 
to establish a young couple in their 
lodge, provide them with the needful 
basketry, and furnish them with cook- 
ed food for some months, which indul- 
gent parents sometimes continue for a 
year, or even longer, so that the young 
people have a more real honeymoon 
than is vouchsafed to most civilized 
people. As children are taught noth- 
ing, so they are never punished, but oc- 
casionally cuffed or banged. It is a 
wonder that they grow up with any virtue 
whatever, for the conversation of their 
elders in their presence is often of the 
filthiest description. But the children 
of savages far less often make wreck of 
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body and soul than do those of the civil- 
ized, because when the great mystery of 
maturity confronts them, they know 
what it means and how to meet it. In 
case of the birth of twins, one is almost 
always destroyed, for the feeling is uni- 
versal that two little mouths at once are 
too greata burden. But infanticide pre- 
vails in no other instance but this. It 
is a singular fact that the Indians have 
no word for “milk,” generally. They 
never see it, for they never extract it 
from any animal, because that would 
seem to them a kind of sacrilege or rob- 
bery of the young. Hence, an Indian 
frequently sees this article for the first 
time among civilized people, and adopts 
the Spanish name for it. The squaws 
spend a good deal of time in visiting 
each other, when the conversation runs 
on their youngest children, on how many 
strings of shells Hdlomyche paid Sde- 
meldy for his daughter, on the last 
dance they—the squaws—had around 
the bloody head of a Modoc, ete. 

Here, as among all other important 
tribes, I sought to get a vocabulary of 
words, but was obliged to come away 
without anything satisfactory. The lan- 
guage is so hopelessly consonantal, 
harsh, and sesquipedalian, so utterly un- 
like the sweet and simple languages of 
the Sacramento, that to reduce it to 
writing one must linger for weeks, and 
cause the Indians to repeat the words 
many times. The reader may wonder 
at this, but I have only to say, let him 
make the experiment. The personal 
pronouns show it to be a true Digger 
Indian language. 

A mixed custom prevails as to the 
disposition of the dead. Mr. Burgett 
affirms that they burn only those bodies 
which died of an unknown disease, as a 
sanitary measure, burying all others in a 
sitting posture; but this imputes to them 
more philosophy and more freedom from 
superstition than they are entitled to, I 
opine. One fact is peculiar: the IIl- 
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mawes never have burned the dead at 
any time in their history, though be- 
longing to a nation that did. It is prob- 
able that burning prevailed almost ex- 
clusively before the Americans arrived. 
They believe that the spirits of the de- 
parted walk the earth, and behold the 
conduct of the living. The good reach 
the Happy Western Land quickly; the 
wicked go out on the same road, but 
walk forever and never reach it. To 
walk forever—perpetual motion !—could 
anything be a fitter painting of hell to 
the indolent California Indians? 

Some years ago, an aged chief related 
to a settler on Fall River an ancient tra- 
dition respecting an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon which once befell on Pit River. 
All the atmosphere was filled with ashes, 
so that the heavens were darkened and 
the sun was blotted out, and the Indians 
wept with fear and trembling as they 
who stand before great Death. The 
birds of the air were stilled, and all the 
sweet voices of nature were hushed. 
This phenomenon continued for days, 
insomuch that some of the Indians at- 
tempted to find their way to another 
country by creeping along the ground, 
in hope of beholding the sun once more. 
After they had crept on their knees for 
many miles, the ashes began slowly to 
disappear, and the sun shone again, but 
at first it was like blood for color. This 
evidently refers to some volcanic erup- 
tion, and argues for the Indians a high 
antiquity. 


LEGEND OF CREATION. 


Our earth was created by the coyote 
and the eagle, or rather, the coyote be- 
gan, and the eagle completed it. First, 
the coyote scratched it up with his paws 
out of nothingness, but the eagle com- 
plained that there were no mountains 
for him to perch on. The coyote had 
made hills, but they were not high 
enough, so the eagle fell to work on it 
and scratched up great ridges. When 
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he flew over them his feathers dropped 
down, took root, and became trees, and 
his pin-feathers became bushes and 
plants. But in the creation of animals 
and man the coyote and the fox partici- 
pated; the first being an evil spirit, 
the other good. They quarreled as to 
whether they should let men live always 
or not. The coyote said: “If they want 
to die, let them die;” but the fox said: 
“If they want to come back, let them 
come back.” But nobody ever came 
back, for the coyote prevailed. Last of 
all, the coyote brought fire into the 
world, for the Indians were freezing. 
He journeyed far to the west, to a place 
where there was fire, stole some of it, 
and brought it home in his ears. He 
kindled a fire in the mountains, and the 
Indians saw the smoke of it, and went 
up and got fire; so they were warmed 
and comforted, and have kept it ever 
since. 

One of the most dreaded enemies 
of the great Wintoon nation was the 
little tribe called Nozes, or Noces—a 
whale pursued by a sword-fish. Though 
themselves inferior to the terrible Paca- 
mallies, of Hat Creek, they were a con- 
stant terror to the effeminate dwellers in 
the rich and sweltering valley of the 
Sacramento, and kept them hemmed in 
all along from Battle Creek nearly up to 
Pit River, on a margin only about a mile 
wide. Indeed, with this fierce and rest- 
less little tribe forever on their flank, 
always ready to pounce upon them, it is 
singular that the Wintoons maintained 
such a long and narrow ribbon of vil- 
lages on the east bank, isolated from 
the main body oftheir nation on the 
west bank, especially when they had 
no means of communication but rafts. 
Every year during the salmon season, 
June and July, their days were spent in 
dread and their nights in sleeplessness, 
on account of the tormenting Nozes, 
who were now making frequent dashes 
down on the river. Not content with 
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the limited run of salmon up the creeks 
whose banks they occupied, they made 
forays under their celebrated chief, Polil- 
lis, on the Sacramento, and though com- 
ing for fish, they never neglected an 
opportunity to carry away women and 
children into the foot-hills for slaves. 
For several years before 1849, Major 
Reading, living on the west bank, was 
largely engaged in trapping for furs, and 
the Nozes gave his trappers endless 
harassment. 

Round Mountain and the valleys of 
Oak Run and Clover Creek were their 
principal habitat, though it is pretty cer- 
tain that they formerly extended as far 
south as Battle Creek. The handful of 
them still living can give no information 
on the subject, but the above are their 
territorial limits as described by the 
pioneers. 

Though living at a little higher alti- 
tude than the Wintoons, they are not 
quite so tall as they, but are several 
shades lighter colored. They are rather 
under-sized, even for California Indians, 
and are quite a delicate, small-limbed, 
handsome race. With their hazel com- 
plexions, smooth, polished skins, small- 
ish, ovoid faces, and lithe, well-knit 
frames, they present a race-type differ- 
ent from any other to be seen in Cali- 
fornia. Pweéssy, the present chief, a 
very polite, innocent, little man, who 
had never been away from Oak Run in 
his life, as he stood in the hay- field at 
the head of his mowers, in his neat, 
well - fitting garments, leaning in a pict- 
uresque attitude on his scythe, presented 
a very pleasing view. His eye was soft 
and gentle, his voice was mild, his man- 
ners much more refined than is the wont 
of the hay -field, so that he seemed the 
farthest possible removed from his war- 
like progenitors whom the pioneers de- 
scribe. 

As the stature of the Nozes is short 
at best, so the children are slow in at- 
taining it. They often remain mere 
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dwarfs until they are ten or fifteen years 
old, when they start and shoot up sud- 
denly eighteen inches or so. They have 
a reputation for honesty above their 
neighbors. A ranchman states that he 
has frequently known them to bring 
in strayed cattle on their own motion. 
They adapted themselves early to the 
necessities of labor and the usages of 
civilization. Many years ago—so early 
in the history of the State that they 
were obliged to content themselves, 
master and man, with the primitive re- 
past of boiled wheat and beef—John 
Love had sometimes a hundred Nozes 
in his employment at once. And they 
wrought faithfully, as they do to-day. 
As the Nozes were so early civilized, 
and are so nearly extinct, it is not easy 
to learn much concerning their aborig- 
inal usages. The principal interest at- 
taching to them is the question of their 
origin. There is an ancient tradition, 
related by themselves to Major Reading 
many years ago, that their ancestors 
came from a country very far toward 
the rising sun. They journeyed a great 
many moons, crossing forests, prairies, 
mountains, plains, deserts, and rivers so 
great, according to their description, 
that they could have been found nowhere 
else except in the interior of the conti- 
nent. At length, they came to a delight- 
ful land, and to a timid and feeble folk, 
where they conquered for themselves a 
dwelling-place, and rested therein. The 
narrator of this story states that Major 
Reading once showed him an old fiint- 
lock musket which he had found in pos- 
session of the Nozes, and which had 
been so worn by being loaded with 
gravel that it was as thin as paper at 
the muzzle. It was not known how they 
could have obtained it, unless they had 
brought it with them from the Atlantic 
States; and it was Major Reading’s 
conjecture that they were the descend- 
ants of the remnant of King Philip’s 
tribe, of New England. I know not if 
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this story is of any importance. Pweés- 
sy knew nothing whatever concerning 
it, but his information was very limited 
on all subjects. The one crucial test 
would be that of language. I have at 
hand nothing from which I can obtain a 
vocabulary of King Philip’s nation. The 
Noze numerals are very peculiar in their 
formation, unlike anything I have found 
in California. For the benefit of any- 
one who may have the means of making 
a comparison, I subjoin them. All are 
accented upon the penult: One, pykee- 
mona; two, omichemona,; three, pul- 
michemona; four, taumemona,; five, 
chemanmona,; six, purhanmona; seven, 
chumecnamona,; eight, taumhanmona; 
nine, feitschomatana,; ten, hachhen- 
mona. 

In writing of the Mill Creek Indians, 
I am compelled for once to relax the 
rule observed in these papers, and to 
forego the aboriginal name. It is not 
known to any man living save them- 
selves, and probably it will not be until 
the grave gives up its dead. If the 
Nozes are a peculiar people, these are 
extraordinary; if the Nozes appear to 
be foreign to California, these are doubly 
foreign. They seem likely to present a 
spectacle which is without a parallel in 
human history —that of a barbaric race 
resisting civilization with arms in their 
hands, to the last man, and the last 
squaw, and the last papoose. They were 
once a numerous and thrifty tribe; now 
there are only five of them left—two 
men, two women, and a child. No hu- 
man eye ever beholds them, except now 
and then some lonely hunter, perhaps, 
prowling and crouching for days over 
the volcanic wastes and scraggy forests 
which they inhabit. Just at nightfall 
he may catch a glimpse of a faint camp- 
fire, with figures flitting about it; but 
before he can creep within rifle-range of 
it the figures have disappeared, the flame 
wastes slowly out, and he arrives only 
to find that the objects of his search 
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have indeed been there before him, but 
are gone. They cooked there their 
hasty evening repast, but they will sleep 
somewhere else, with no camp-fire to 
guide a lurking enemy within reach. 
For days and weeks together they never 
touch the earth, stepping always from 
one volcanic stone to another. They 
never leave a broken twig or a disturbed 
leaf behind them. Probably no day of 
the year ever passes over their heads 
but some one of this doomed nation of 
five sits crouching on a hillock or ina 
tree-top, within easy eye-shot of his fel- 
lows; and not a hare can move upon 
the earth beneath, without its motions 
being heeded and recorded by the watch- 
er’s eye. There are men in and around 
Chico who have sworn a great oath of 
vengeance that these five Indians shall 
die a bloody death ; but weeks, months, 
and years have passed away, and brought 
for their oaths no fulfillment. There is 
now wanting only a month of four years 
since they have ever been seen together 
so that their number could be certainly 
known. In February, 1870, some hunt- 
ers had succeeded in capturing the two 
remaining squaws, whereupon they open- 
ed communication with the men, and 
promised them a safe-conduct and the 
release of their squaws, if they would 
come in and promise to abandon hostil- 
ities. The two men came in, bringing 
the child. It was the intention of the 
hunters, as one of them candidly avow- 
ed to me, to have seized them and se- 
cretly put the whole five out of existence. 
While they were in camp, one of the 
hunters conceived an absurd whimsey 
to weigh himself, and threw a rope over 
a limb for that purpose, at which the 
wily savages took fright, and they all 
bounded away like frightened deer and 
escaped. But they had remained long 
enough for an American as eagle- eyed 
as themselves to observe that one of the 
two warriors had a gunshot wound in 
one hand, and many others on his arm, 
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forming an almost unbroken cicatrix 
from hand to elbow. Probably no White 
man’s eyes will ever again behold them 
all together, alive. 

When they were more numerous than 
now they occupied both Mill Creek and 
Deer Creek; but nowadays they live 
wholly in the great volcanic terraces 
and low mountains west of Mill Creek 
Meadows. Down to 1858, they lived at 
peace with the Americans, but since 
that time they have waged unrelenting 
and ceaseless war—ceaseless except for 
a casual truce like that above described. 
Their hostilities have been characterized 
by so many and such awful atrocities, 
that there are men, as above mentioned, 
who have sworn an oath that they shall 
die. All these seventeen years they 
have warred against the world and 
against fate. Expelled from the rich 
and teeming meadows which were their 
chosen home; hemmed in on these great, 
hot, volcanic table-lands, where nothing 
can live only a few stunted trees, and so 
destitute of water that this forms at once 
a security against civilized foes and their 
own constant menace of death—a region 
accursed of heaven, and spewed out even 
by the earth —they have seen one after 
another of the craven tribes bow the 
knee and make terms with the enemy ; 
but still their voice has been stern and 
steady for war ; still they have crouched 
and hovered in their almost disembodied 
life over these arid plains, until all are 
gone but five. Despite all their bloody 
and hellish treacheries, there is some- 
thing sublime in this. 

So far as their customs have been ob- 
served, they have some which are Cali- 
fornian, but more which are decidedly 
foreign. They burn the dead, and are 
remarkably fond of bathing. 

On the other hand, the customs which 
are foreign to California are numerous 
and significant. First, they have no 
sweat-houses, and consequently no in- 
door dances, but only circular dances in 
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the open. The sweat-house is the one 
capital shibboleth of a California Indian. 
Second, they did not erect the warm and 
heavily earthed lodges which the Indians 
of this State are so fond of, but mere 
brushwood shelters ; and often they had 
no refuge at all but dens and caves. 
Third, they inflicted cruel and awful 
tortures on their captives, like the Al- 
gonquin races. Whatever abomina- 
tions the indigenous tribes may have 
perpetrated on the dead, the torture of 
the living was foreign to California. 
Fourth, they had a mode of capturing 
deer which no other California tribe em- 
ployed, so far as known. Taking the 
antlers of a buck when they were green 
and velvety, they split them open on the 
under side and removed the pith, which 
rendered them so light that an Indian 
could carry them on his head. Then he 
would dress himself in the skin, and go 
to meet the herd, or rather, thrust his 
head out from the bushes, taking care 
not to expose himself too much, and 
imitating the peculiar habit which a buck 
has of constantly groping about with 
his head, lifting it up and down, nibbling 
a little here and a little there. Ata 
proper time he would shoot an arrow 
into one of them, and the stupid things 
would stare and step softly about, in 
their peering, inquisitive way, until a 
number of them were knocked over. 
Fifth, their unconquerable and undying 
determination to fight it out to the bitter 
end is not a California Indian trait. 
Sixth, their aboriginal habit of singeing 
or cropping off their hair within an inch 
of their heads contrasts strongly with 
the long locks of the Californians. 

In view of all these circumstances, I 
am of opinion that, if Major Reading’s 
conjecture has any foundation in fact, it 
was the Mill Creek Indians who mi- 
grated hither from the Atlantic slope, if 
any. 

Several years ago, this tribe commit- 
ted a massacre near Chico, and Sandy 
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Young, a great old hunter of that coun- 
try, with a companion, captured two 
squaws, a mother and a daughter, who 
promised to guide them to the camp of 
the murderers. They set out at night- 
fall in the dead of winter. It was sleet- 
ing, raining, and blowing that night with 
great fury. But they pressed rapidly on, 
without halt or hesitation, for the squaws 
led the way boldly. From nightfall un- 
til long after midnight they held on their 
dreary trail, stumbling and floundering 
occasionally, but speaking scarcely a 
word; nor was there a moment’s cessa- 
tion in the execrable, bitter sleet and 
rain. At length they came to a creek 
which was swollen and booming. In 
the pitchy darkness it was manifestly 
impassable. They sounded it in vari- 
ous places, and could find no crossing. 
While the hunters were groping hither 
and thither, and shouting to each other 
above the raging of the torrent, the squaws 
disappeared. No hallooing could elicit 
a response from them. The two men 
considered themselves betrayed, and 
prepared for treachery. Suddenly there 
came floating out on the storm and the 
roaring a thin, young squeal. The party 
had been reinforced by one. The hunt- 
ers then grasped the situation, and, 
laughing, set about collecting some dry 
stuff and making a fire. They were be- 
numbed and half-frozen themselves, and 
supposed, of course, the women would 
come in as soon as they observed the 
fire. But no, they wanted no fire, or if 
they did, their aboriginal modesty would 
not allow them to resort to one under 
these circumstances. The grandmother 
took the new-born babe, amid the pal- 
pable blackness of darkness, the sleet- 
ing, and the yelling winds, and dipped 
it in the ice-cold creek. Again and 
again she dipped it, while now and then 
the hunters could hear its stout - lunged 
protest above the roaring. Not only did 
the infant survive this unparalleled treat- 
ment, but it grew excellently well. In 
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memory of the extraordinary circum- 
stances under which it was ushered into 
this world, Young named it “Snow- 
flake,” and it is living to this day, a wild- 
eyed lad, in Tehama. 

Lastly, we have the Meidoos, a large 
nation, extending from the Sacramento 
to the snow-line, and from Big Chico 
Creek to Bear River. As usual in the 
case of an extensive nation, they have 
no name of general application, except 
that they all call themselves meidoo 
(people). Of separate tribes or villages 
there are very many. I give what I 
could collect, presuming that the same 
name generally applies to the village and 
to the inhabitants of it. We say New 
York, New Yorkers; but they seem 
sometimes to reverse our rule. Thus, 
there is a village on Chico Creek whose 
inhabitants are called Otakey, and the 
village itself Otakimne. Beginning on 
Feather River, we have, first, the Ollas, 
opposite the mouth of Bear River. Next 
above them, on the same side, are the 
Coolmehs, the Hoacks (usually spelled 
Hock) the Teeshums, and the Yubas, 
the latter being opposite the mouth of 
Yuba River. Next, on the left bank, 
are the Toamchas, and the Hoancuts 
(usually spelled Honcut), the latter being 
just below the mouth of Honcut Creek. 
Then, on the right bank again, are the 
Bocas, the Tychedas, the Biyous, and 
the Holodloopis, the latter being oppo- 
site Oroville. The Tychedas had a very 
large town, and their chief was Yahilum. 
On Honcut Creek, as you go up, are the 
Totos and the Heltos; on Butte Creek, 
the Eskins; on Chico Creek, the Mi- 
choapdos. In Concow Valley, are the 
Concows, once a large and powerful 
tribe, and probably the best representa- 
tives of this nation. On the Yuba, at 
Nevada City, are the Oostomas ; lower 
down, the Panpacans. Bear River and 
all its tributaries were held by the Nee- 
shenams, so that the real boundary be- 

tween them and the Meidoos was on the 
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plains, midway between Bear River and 
the Yuba. 

They have two ingenious contrivances 
for snaring wild-fowl, that I have not 
seen elsewhere. One of them is a loose- 
woven net, which is stretched perpen- 
dicularly on two rods running parallel 
with the surface of the water. The low- 
er rod is lifted up a few inches, so that 
the-net is not taut, but hangs down ina 
fold or trough. When the ducks are 
flying low, almost skimming the water, 
they thrust their heads through the 
meshes of the net, while their bodies 
drop down into the fold, which prevents 
them from fluttering loose. The other 
contrivance is also a net, stretched on a 
frame projecting up out of the water ina 
shallow place. The Indian fastens de- 
coy ducks close by the net, or sprinkles 
berries on the bottom, to attract the 
fowl. He has a string attached to the 
frame, and leading to the shore, where 
he sits holding the end of it behind the 
bushes. When the ducks are swimming 
about close to the net, he twitches it 
over them, and they thrust their heads 
up through it, which prevents them from 
diving or flying away. The Indian runs 
down quickly, treading at every step 
on the string, to hold the fowl securely 
until he can reach them. With either 
of these contrivances they would some- 
times snare a whole flock at once. 

Of dances, the Meidoos have a large 
number, each being celebrated in its year- 
ly season. One of the most important of 
these is the Acorn Dance (cameeny can- 
paywa lacodm, literally, “the all-eating 
dance”’), which is observed in autumn, 
soon after the winter rains set in, to 
insure a bountiful crop of acorns the 
following year. Assembled together 
throughout their villages, from fifty to a 
hundred or more in a sweat-house, men, 
women, and children, they dance stand- 
ing in two circles, the men in one, the 
women in the other. The former are 
decorated with all their wealth of feath- 
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ers, the women with beads, etc. After 
acertain length of time the dance ceases, 
and two venerable, silver-haired priests 
come forward, with gorgeous head- 
dresses and long mantles of black ea- 
gle’s feathers, and take their stations on 
opposite sides of one of the posts sup- 
porting the roof. Resting their chins on 
this, with their faces turned up toward 
heaven, each in turn makes solemn and 
earnest supplication to the spirits, chant- 
ing short sentences in their priestly lan- 
guage which is unknown to “the gen- 
eral,” to which the other occasionally 
makes response. At longer intervals, 
the whole congregation respond “Ho/” 
equivalent to “amen,” and there is a 
momentary pause of profound silence, 
during which a pin could be heard to 
fall. Then the dance is resumed, and 
the whole multitude join in it, while one 
keeps excellent time by stamping with 
his foot on a large, hollow slab. These 
exercises continue for many hcurs, and 
at intervals acorn-porridge is handed 
about, of which all partake liberally 
without leaving the dance-house. Of 
the religious character of these proceed- 
ings there can be no doubt. 

Then there is the Clover Dance 
(haylin cameeny, literally, “the great 
dance”’) which is celebrated in the blos- 
som-time of clover, in concentric cir- 
cles, like the above, but out-doors, and 
not attended with anything that could 
be called religious ceremonies. The 
men often dance with an almost fanatic 
violence and persistence, until they are 
reeking with perspiration, and then 
plunge into cold water, or stretch them- 
selves at full length on the ground ina 
manner that would insure a White man 
the rheumatism. Again, upon the ripen- 
ing of manzanita berries comes the Man- 
zanita Dance (wedducan cameeny, “the 
little dance”), which is about like that 
last described. Then there is the Great 
Spirit Dance (hay/in kakeeny cameeny), 
which is held in propitiation of the 
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prince of the demons. The reader must 
not for a moment confound this Great 
Spirit with the being so called by the 
Algonquin races, for he has nothing 
whatever to do with their cosmogony ; 
he created nothing, is not a good spirit, 
nor even powerful except for evil, and is 
nothing more nor less than the chief of 
the imps or goblins supposed to haunt 
certain hills or other localities. The 
Dance for the Dead (tseepy cameeny, 
“weeping dance’’) is substantially the 
same as that described among the Yo- 
cuts. There is another dance called 
walinhoopy cameeny, which is held in 
the open air, at their pleasure, during 
the clover season. The maidens dance 
this alone in the evening. They join 
hands in a circle, and swing merrily 
around an old man seated upon the 
grass, chanting to a lively step; then 
presently they break the circle with 
screams and laughter, and flee in every 
direction. The young men waiting near 
pursue and capture each his mistress, 
and kindly, liberal Night draws her sable 
curtain over the scene. 

Many of them believe in the annihila- 
tion of the soul, or, as Blind Charlie 
expressed it to me, “that they will nev- 
er live any more.” It is not annihila- 
tion pure and simple, of which the In- 
dians are probably incapable of conceiv- 
ing; but they think that many departed 
spirits enter into inanimate forms, as 
the mountains, trees, rocks, or into an- 
imals, especially the grizzly bear and 
rattlesnake. In this latter case it is 
simply transmigration. 

They have a distinct and, possibly, 
aboriginal conception of a Great Man 
(haylin meidoo), who created the world 
and all its inhabitants. The earth was 
primarily a globe of molten matter, and 
from that the principle of fire ascends 
through the roots into the trunk and 
branches, whence the Indians can ex- 
tract it by means of their drill. The 
Great Man created woman first and 
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then cohabited with her, and from their 
issue the world was peopled. Light- 
ning is the Great Man himself descend- 
ing swiftly out of heaven, and rending 
the trees with his flaming arm. Ac- 
cording to another and prettier fancy, 
thunder and lightning are two malig- 
nant spirits, struggling with all their 
fearful and incendiary power to destroy 
mankind. The rainbow is a good spir- 
it, mild and peaceful, which overcomes 
them with its gentle sway, mollifies their 
rage, and permits the human race to oc- 
cupy the earth a little longer. 

Besides the wholly unmeaning chor- 
uses which they have in common with 
all, they possess also some songs which 
are really entitled to the name, having 
a body of intelligible words and express- 
ing sentiments. I heard an Indian at 
Oroville sing one, called “a song of 
rejoicing” (solem wuktem tilimshim), 
which was a schottish, and very pretty. 
But it was still prettier when played on 
the flute by an American, and I deeply 
regretted my inability to write down mu- 
sic from the ear. It was a most gay and 
tripping little sprite, sweet, and wild, 
and wayward, with bold dashes across 
an octave, and seeming to be wholly 
out of jgint, because of having hardly 
any two consecutive notes on the same 
line. It was quite lengthy, requiring 
about two minutes in the playing. What 
would I not have given to be able to 
preserve for better musicians this sweet, 
weird piece of savage melody! 


LEGEND OF THE FLOOD. 


Of old the Indians abode tranquilly in 
the Sacramento Valley, and were hap- 
py. All on asudden there was a mighty 
and swift rushing of waters, so that the 
whole valley became like the Big Water, 
which no man can measure. The In- 
dians fled for their lives, but a great 
many were overtaken by the waters, and 
they slept beneath the waves. Also, 


the frogs and the salmon pursued swift- 
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ly after them, and they ate many Indi- 
ans. Thus all the Indians were drown- 
ed but two, who escaped into the foot- 
hills. But the Great Man gave these 
two fertility and blessed them, so that 
the world was soon repeopled. From 
these two there sprung many tribes, even 
a mighty nation, and one man was chief 
over all this nation—a chief greatly 
known in the world, of large renown. 
Then he went out on a knoll overlook- 
ing the wide waters, and he knew that 
they covered fertile plains once inhabit- 
ed by his ancestors. Nine sleeps he 
laid on the knoll, turning over and over 
in his mind the thoughts of these great 
waters, and he strove to think how they 
came upon the land. Nine sleeps he 
laid without food, for he lived on his 
thoughts alone, and his mind was al- 
ways thinking of this only: “ How did 
this deep water cover the face of the 
world?” And at the end of nine sleeps 
he was changed. He was no more like 
himself before, for now no arrow could 
wound him. Though a thousand Indi- 
ans should shoot at him, not one flint- 
pointed arrow would pierce his skin. 
He was like the Great Man in heaven, 
for no man could slay him forevermore. 
Then he spoke to the Great Man, and 
commanded him to let the water flow off 
from the plains which his ancestors had 
inhabited. The Great Man did this; 
He rent open the side of the mountain, 
and the water flowed away into the Big 
Water. 


WOALOCKIE AND YOATOWEE. 

Wodlockie and Yodtowee were Con- 
cow Indians, brother and sister, and 
young children when their tribe first 
became acquainted with the Americans. 
One morning at daylight a foray was 
made on their native village, their par- 
ents put to flight, many were killed, and 
these children with others were carried 
away into captivity. The boy had, in 
ten minutes’ time, torn away a hole in 
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the chaparral, and hidden himself and 
his little sister therein so completely 
that they would not have been discov- 
ered, if their dog had not followed and 
revealed their hiding-place. By some 
good fortune they were not separated, 
but were carried, first, in a pair of huge 
saddlebags, made for the purpose, one 
suspended on each side of the horse, 
with their heads just peeping out; and 
afterward in a wagon, with a number of 
others, all snugly packed on the floor, 
and covered with deer-skins, bear-skins, 
and other peltries. In passing through 
a town, the wagon attracted suspicion, 
and was halted and slightly searched 
by the officers of the law, but nothing 
was discovered contraband. With the 
strange instinct of their race, the young 
captives did not cry out, or whimper, or 
move a muscle, but laid as still as young 
quails lie in the chaparral when the hawk 
is hovering overhead. The wagon was 
suffered to proceed, but in ancther town 
it was halted and searched again, more 
thoroughly, and the young Indians 
brought to light. For the vindication 
of the excellent majesty of American 
law, it was necessary that there should 
be a prosecution of the kidnapper, and 
he was gently mulcted in the sum of 
$100, and the good citizens of the place 
took away his captives from him, and 
they became “apprenticed” unto them! 
It chanced that our little hero and hero- 
ine thus passed into the possession of a 
great philanthropist of those regions, 
whose voice had often been mightily 
lifted up in denunciation of the infamies 
of this “Indian slave-trade.” He kept 
them some time, and finally transferred 
them toa Negro barber in exchange for 
a stove, did this philanthropist! The 
barber did not keep them long, but sold 
them for twenty-five dollars apiece, the 
usual price of an Indian boy in those 
times. Thus they passed from one to 
another, until seven or eight years had 
elapsed, and they were grown nearly to 
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maturity; but they still remained unsep- 
arated. 

At the end of this period they regain- 
ed their liberty, and at once they set out 
together to return to their native valley. 
It was many days’ journey for them, for 
they traveled afoot, but at last they ar- 
rived in sight of the village wherein they 
were born. By some means the news 
of their escape and return had preceded 
them, and the parents now learned for 
the first time that their long-lost chil- 
dren were still alive. 

The wanderers now approach the vil- 
lage. They enter, and are guided by 
friends to the paternal wigwam, for there 
are many changes since they saw the 
village last. Ascending the earthen 
dome, they go down the well-worn lad- 
der in the centre, and seat themselves 
without a word. The father and moth- 
er give one hasty glance at them, but no 
more, and not a word is uttered. What 
the exceeding great joy of their hearts 
is, heaven and themselves alone know; 
but from all the spectator can read in 
their stern, passionless faces, he would 
not know that they had ever borne any 
children, or mourned them for years with 
that great and unforgetting sorrow that 
savages sometimes know. An hour 
passes away, and still not a word is 
spoken, not even a single glance of rec- 
ognition exchanged. The returned cap- 
tives sit in motionless silence, while the 
father and mother move about the lodge 
on their various duties. An hour anda 
half is gone. The parents turn now 
and then a sudden and stolen look upon 
their waiting children. Two hours or 
moreelapse. The glances become more 
frequent and bolder. It is now perhaps 
three hours since the captives entered, 
and yet not a whisper. But at last all 
the fullness of time of savage custom 
and savage etiquette is rounded and 
complete. The waiting hearts of the 
aged father and mother are full to burst- 
ing. Their eyes are filled with tears. 
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They turn and call their children by 
name, they rush to them, they fall upon 
their necks, and together they mingle 
their tears, their strange outcries of joy, 
and their sobs. 

To the reader this may seem extrava- 
gant and impossible, but, with the ex- 
ception of minor particulars, it is a true 
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\ ' JE were grouped around upon 

the forecastle, preparing to take 

things cosily. Eight bells had struck, 
our watch was over, there was no espe- 
cial work to be done, and it seemed that 
at last we should be able to smoke our 
pipes in contentment. Suddenly, how- 
ever, from the quarter-deck came the or- 
der to heave-to. We started up, and, as 
we took our stations, gazed inquiringly 
ateach other. To our minds it was the 
place of all others where we should not 
tarry. At open sea, indeed, it might be 
safely done; but here, with the land ly- 
ing low and dangerous only two miles 
away, it seemed a greater risk than any 
present emergency would warrant. The 
air was warm and balmy, for it was the 
commencement of the Antarctic sum- 
mer; but the wind was light and baf- 
fling, the sails at times scarcely draw- 
ing, at other moments idly flapping 
against the masts, and, with our best 
exertions, we could get out of the brig 
not more than three or four knots. Be- 
neath the surface of the water, so smooth 
and glassy, were unknown currents that 
might drift us into destruction at any 
hour, and far off in the south was a long 
low bank of dark clouds that might stand 
for sudden squalls or for three days’ 
gale, but, at the least, portended rough 
weather. Therefore, it was not without 
apprehension that we gazed askant into 
each other’s faces, wondering whether 
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story, illustrating a social custom of this 
most singular race. In receiving a guest 
the Concows frequently wait more than 
three hours before they address him. 
The substance of the above story was 
narrated to me by an American, who 
was an eye-witness of the eaptives’ re- 
turn. 


POST - OFFICE. 


the captain had gone suddenly mad, or, 
on the contrary, might be up to some 
trick of seamanship beyond the best of 
us. 

“Cape Horn Post-office, I reckon,” 
growled forth Bill Gallard, as he wound 
the line around the belaying-pin, jerking 
his head toward the shore. “Has been 
and married a young wife, has the old 
man, and, as is natural, I suppose, he 
wants to send her a billy-doo.” 

“To be sure—in course,” chimed in 
the others, seeming satisfied with the 
explanation. As for myself, I was at 
first a little puzzled about the matter; 
but in a moment I recollected having 
once been told of the chained cask upon 
the Patagonian coast, in which outward- 
bound vessels could deposit their letters. 
There was, of course, a very great chance 
that the letters would never reach their 
destination; but it was still a possibility 
that homeward - bound vessels, running 
near the coast, might visit the cask and 
carry away the precious contents, thus 
at times enabling anxious wives and 
mothers to hear news in advance of the 
more regular yet more distant mails 
from China and the Sandwich Islands. 
To vessels from California or the South 
American ports, this extemporized post- 
Office was of little value; but for whalers, 
with no especial ports marked out for 
them at which to stop, it often proved of 
very timely service. 
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“See here,” said the second mate, ap- 
proaching me as soon as all things were 
made fast, and the old brig was lying 
with her main-topsail flat to the mast, 
riding easily on the long swell, “get into 
the starboard quarter-boat, and be ready 
to go ashore. And you, Bill Askins, go 
with him.” 

Bill Askins was the oldest man on the 
vessel, and bent and wrinkled as it would 
seem only a long course of life before 
the mast can make a man. He was a 
silent sort of fellow, seldom breaking 
out.into the least appearance of socia- 
bility, and caring little for enjoyment of 
any kind, excepting his drink. This was 
his failing, and several times already he 
had been brought up with a rope’s-end 
for drunkenness. Apart from that, he 
was a first-class seaman, never shirking 
duty. So that it was with surprise I 
saw him turn away, as though he had 
not heard the order. 

“Do you mind, Bill Askins?” said 
the second mate, eyeing him sharply, 
and with no good-will. For the two 
were not exactly friends, and moreover 
the second mate was a rigid disciplina- 
rian, and would not have stood much 
hesitation from even his twin- brother. 
“Do you mind, there?” 

“Seeing that my hand is sore for pull- 
ing a boat, Mr. Skippy, couldn’t some 
one else go in my place a 

Upon that, without waiting to hear the 
end, Mr. Skippy jumped thrice straight 
up and down the deck, and opened up- 
on Bill Askins incontinently, consigning 
him to the lowest possible regions of 
woe; sending thither, also, to keep him 
company, his father and his mother, his 
brothers and his sisters, and, incidental- 
ly, all the rest of his relations, with a 
running commentary of uncomplimenta- 
ry suggestions about the origin, habits, 
general career, and expectations of each; 
and all because Bill Askins had hinted 
that some Other person who had not a 
sore hand might prove a good substitute 
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for him at the oar. There was nothing 
further to be said, consequently; and 
Bill, with his usual furtive, hang-dog ex- 
pression, and, as it seemed to me, a 
glance of apprehension toward the shore, 
repaired with me aft, and took his place 
in the quarter-boat. 

Here the captain—or, as we called 
him, the “old man’ —handed me some 
letters for the post, and bade us be speedy, 
as the vessel could not wait long. He 
was not an old man, by the way, being 
scarcely thirty-five, and good-looking 
enough to have a handsome wife at home, 
anxious to hear from him at every op- 
portunity. His own correspondence was 
doubjless the real reason for delaying 
the vessel, though with his letter were 
those of three cabin passengers for the 
Sandwich Islands, and hence he could 
easily make of a desire to accommodate 
them a pretense for serving himself. 
Taking these letters, I dropped into the 
boat, and in a moment more we were 
lowered and on our way to the shore. 

It was not an easy matter. Tranquil 
as seemed the sea, there was a long 
rolling swell which greatly embarrassed 
our efforts, while, at first, we failed to 
pull in proper unison. But after awhile, 
by my watching Bill’s stroke, we did 
better; and as the afternoon was warm 
for that latitude, and the situation a nov- 
el one, I soon got into the spirit of it, 
though regretting my interrupted smoke 
on the forecastle. It was a queer thing, 
indeed, this slipping over the glassy roll- 
ers toward an unknown and rock-bound 
coast, the cape pigeons circling round 
our heads with piping screams of dis- 
may at the intrusion, and here and there 
a great white albatross asleep with his 
head under his wing, so close that we 
could almost have touched him with the 
outstretched oars. 

Gradually we left the brig farther be- 
hind, and soon the rugged shore loomed 
up close before us. A flattened coast, 
running back in an irregular series of 
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undulations, covered at that time of year 
with long tough moss, and an occasion- 
al scraggy bush —not green, but yet, at 
the distance and in contrast with the 
far-off background of peaked mountains 
with their perpetual coating of glittering 
ice and snow, giving the scene a sem- 
blance of freshness. In front the shore- 
line sloped almost to the level of the 
water, but the outline was notched and 
irregular, and bordered with a setting of 
black, outlying rocks, so that even the 
smooth sea was there broken into foam 
and swept dlternately in and out with 
the noise of great guns. 

All the while Bill Askins had been 
rowing with head bent down. morbid 
and unsocial, but muttering to himself 
in a half-crazy way detached and frag- 
mentary sentences, the purport of which 
I could not gather. Now, as we ap- 
proached the shore, he turned his face 
to mark our bearings, and scanned the 
situation with a sort of dazed, half-fright- 
ened expression. A stranger would have 
said that he had been drinking too much; 
and, for the moment, I was inclined to 
the same opinion. But, after all, there 
was something different in this from the 
look of a drunken man; and I saw that 
in reality he had never been more sober 
in all his life, and that his manner was 
rather owing to some disturbing mental 
influence. 

“Starboard, Jerry!” he said, as he 
threw back his glance again. “There 
is a little cove around yonder bend, into 
which the boat will just fit.” 

“Then you have been here before, 
Bill?” I asked. 

“Did I say so?” he retorted. “May 
not a man guess that there is a landing- 
place not far off, without having been 
there himself? Well, yes, Jerry,” he 
added, after a moment, during which 
the momentary heat with which he had 
spoken seemed to die away, or rather to 
hecome stifled by some strong inner ef- 
fort, “I was here, indeed, many a year 
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ago. For where will not an old sailor, 
at some time or other, turn up in thirty 
years? Well, well—a little to the star- 
board—and so here we are!” 

Turning the projecting point, the small 
cove opened upon us—just about large 
enough, as Bill had suggested, for our 
boat to fit closely in. Resting for a mo- 
ment, we caught the next swell, and so, 
with one powerful sweep, rowed in safe- 
ly, jumped out, and hauled the boat up 
in security from tide or roller. 

Before us, in plain sight, was the post- 
office. An old spar had been set up be- 
tween two bowlders, and from it hung, 
by a stout chain, the little cask. It was 
canvas-bound and well pitched upon the 
outside, and at the top was a circle of 
sheet-iron, fitting close and working on a 
stout leather hinge. The whole hung low 
enough to escape, in some measure, the 
tempest’s blasts, yet sufficiently raised 
to avoid impediment from the winter’s 
snow. Whoever had first placed the 
apparatus in position had arranged all 
things with a kindly forethought; for, 
though the cask had hung there for so 
many years that the traditions of the 
oldest seamen went not to the contrary, 
and the chain was already half rusted 
away, the whole was still firm, and 
would probably do good service for an- 
other generation. That is, if any serv- 
ice continued to be made of it at all. 
At present it seemed falling into disuse, 
for there were no letters in it. Possibly 
its lack of service at that moment was a 
mere accident. It is certain that we, at 
least, broke the spell; and, as I drop- 
ped the package of letters inside, and 
saw them lie white and glistening at the 
bottom, I wondered whether they would 
ever reach their destination, and if so, 
whether it might not be only after years ; 
and how that they would then be dark 
and discolored, and many of the persons 
for whom they were destined be dead 
and gone. In fact, I thought over all 


those commonplaces that so naturally 
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would arise upon such an occasion. 
Looking at the many chances against 
any real benefit coming from this, was 
it the proper thing for the captain to run 
the risk of —— 

“See here! are you never coming?” 
broke in Bill Askins. “It’s roughening 
up already, and if we do not hurry we’ll 
hardly get back at all.” 

I left the post and ran back to the 
boat. Bill still stood there, having nev- 
er made more than the first step on 
shore, or turned his eyes away from the 
distant vessel. In silence we pushed 
the boat off and prepared to tumble in; 
but before we could do so, it was lifted 
upon a heavier roller than usual and 
hurled back, throwing us both sprawl- 
ing upon the shore. Raising ourselves, 
we gazed around, taking more minute 
notice of the scene. In every direction 
the swell was increasing, and the smooth 
surface of the rollers broken into little 
caps. Even as we gazed, the waves in- 
creased in size and ifregularity, and the 
whole scene became a seething, boiling 
mass. The sky, which had been so 
clear except for the distant line of cloud, 
was now almost completely overspread, 
the cloud having worked up with start- 
ling rapidity—not creeping up slowly, as 
a storm will gather in more temperate 
climates, but rushing forward, wildly 
and impetuously, with jagged, rifted 
edges, momentarily changing their fig- 
ure, as though broken squadrons of cav- 
alry were plunging across the sky. It 
was no settled storm, in fact, but a sud- 
den squall, which might last an hour, 
and, on the other hand, might lead to 
prolonged gales. It had seemed to come 
in an instant, without preparation, as 
though it were a train of mischief kin- 
dled by the sudden dropping of a spark. 
At one moment we saw the gentle roll- 
ing and unbroken sea, and the pure, 
clear sky; at the next, only the wild 
frolic of waves and the fierce scud of 


angry vapor. 
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. We gazed half petrified into each oth- 
er’s faces. The situation was nota pleas- 
ant one. The sun was already behind 
the distant snow-tipped mountains, and 
the darkness had commenced to fall. 
With that troubled surface upon the 
sea, we could not hope to ride it in safe- 
ty were we now to launch the boat again. 
The frail shell would not have lived two 
minutes outside the point of shelter. 
And even had we hope of navigating it 
securely, whither now could we go? 
For, looking across the gathering gloom, 
we saw that foresail and jib had been 
set, and that the little brig was standing 
out from the land, with intent to creep 
away from the dangerous coast as speed- 
ily as possible. We remained on shore 
deserted. 

“They will run in again to-morrow, 
will they not, Bill?” I said, in a vain at- 
tempt to re-assure myself. My face cer- 
tainly expressed affright. I could feel 
it imprinted in every feature, and my 
heart seemed to stand still. As for 
Bill, there was now less of apprehension 
than of stolid fortitude in his expression. 
He seemed rather like one who, having 
had forebodings of some approaching 
fate, now knew that it was close at hand, 
to be met as an inevitable thing, not to 
be avoided. This was the face of one 
who had nerved himself with despera- 
tion for a hopeless contest. 

“Tf it were not for me, Jerry, it might 
be they would come back and you would 
be safe,” he said, at last. “But being 
with me, you see, why, of course, you 
too must suffer. It was meant from 
the first, I suppose. From the very 
time of it, I have never been on any 
ship that was likely to touch here, and 
I thought that I never should. For 
thirty years I have been to England and 
to the Mediterranean, but never to the 
Cape. But this time, even in New York, 
I felt the power behind driving me on, 
and I could not helpit. Then I thought 
that perhaps we might go outside the 
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islands, and so avoid it. And when I 
saw the same old shore again, just as on 
that morning, and heard the order to 
heave-to, I knew as well as if I had been 
told that it had all been brought about 
for me. And, of course, I ought to be 
the one to suffer. But as for you, Jer- 
ry, whatever had you done?” 

“ And what is all that you are talking 
about, Bill Askins?” I exclaimed; “and 
what does it all amount to?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, Jerry. It is all 
a dream. Old sea-dogs will talk, you 
know. Come, let us make ourselves 
comfortable, since we must remain here 
all night, at the least.” 

There was no especial present dan- 
ger, indeed. As yet, the nights were 
not so cold that we could suffer, and 
fuel was plenty. There were a few old 
broken drift-logs scattered along the 
shore, and the long gray moss was dry 
and inflammable. Soon we had a bright 
fire, serving not only for warmth but 
cheering the gloom a little, and also in- 
dicating our safety to our friends upon 
the vessel, if not by that time too far off. 
Then, dragging the boat still farther out, 
we turned it over and propped up one 
gunwale so that we could lie with our 
heads beneath the shelter, fully protect- 
ed from the wind. The real misery of 
our situation laid in our apprehension 
about the future. We were utterly pro- 
visionless; and, supposing that the bad 
weather were to culminate in a prolong- 
ed gale which would keep our vessel 
away, not many days would elapse be- 
fore we would starve to death. Even 
could the brig return before the week 
was out, the captain might réfuse to do 
so, taking the chances that we might 
have been already rescued by some oth- 
er vessel, or would have wandered in- 
land, or, in fact, that something might 
have happened to render a divergence 
from his course unnecessary. Ship cap- 
tains not uncommonly thus satisfy their 
consciences in favor of continuing their 
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course, when it is only the matter of a 
life or two. 

As for Askins, he seemed to have al- 
ready made up his mind that there was 
no rescue for us, and his face still wore 
its expression of hopeless stolidity and 
of nerving himself for an unavoidable 
fate. Propped against the rounding 
sides of the boat, he sat for awhile gaz- 
ing silently before him. Then turning, 
he drew a bottle from his pocket. 

“We have this, though,” he said, with 
the satisfaction of one who has prudent- 
ly made good provision for the future. 
“Come, we will enjoy ourselves while 
this lasts, at least.” 

Where he had procured the liquor I 
did not ask. It was remarkable, indeed, 
that he could always succeed in smug- 
gling it on board where others failed. 
However this might be, I felt that it was 
not a bad thing at present to have that 
bottle of brandy; and at the first sip it 
seemed as though the liquor not only 
warmed my body but also inspired me 
with new courage. My only fear was 
that Askins might yield too completely 
to the temptation, thus incapacitating 
himself from the operations necessary 
for our relief. And this seemed about 
to happen; for, after allowing me a sip 
or two, he held the bottle firmly, as 
though jealous of further partnership in 
it, and took draught after draught. His 
eye began to glow, his whole manner 
became reckless, and he soon had evi- 
dently reached the stage of his drunk- 
enness which always preceded stupid 
imbecility. I expected that this would 
follow ; but all at once he seemed to fall 
into troubled reflection, during which 
the bottle slipped from his hand, and, 
to my relief, emptied itself upon the 
sand. Then suddenly he seized me by 
the arm and put his face close to mine. 
Somehow his excitement was now great- 
er than usual, letting me feel his keen 
old eyes blazing into mine like a half- 
suppressed fire. The brandy, the wild- 
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ness of the scene, and his own manner 
for the moment appeared to foster deliri- 
um in myself, and the air seemed filled 
with shadowy forms. These disappear- 
ed almost as quickly as they had gath- 
ered, leaving only one figure—clothed 
in a sailor’s dress, and standing against 
the post that supported the little cask. 
The other figures had been acknowledg- 
ed deceptions, but this appeared so real 
that I turned to point it out to Askins. 
At this, the figure seemed to shake its 
head, and almost immediately faded away 
into thin air as the others had done. 
Then my hand, which had been partial- 
ly raised, fell, and the vertigo, if such it 
was, passed off, and I recovered myself, 
finding Askins still clutching at my arm. 

“It was thirty years ago,” he com- 
menced. “See here, Jerry! there was 
a minister once who told me that when 
one has a secret in his mind it were bet- 
ter to have it out. Is it so?” 

“That depends upon what the se- 
cret is,’ I answered. “If it were a 
crime——” 

“Crime or no crime, what matters 
it?” was the somewhat angry retort. 
“And since we are never going to get 
away from here, why should I not out 
with it all, before we starve to death?” 

“But, Bill,” I urged, “don’t tell me 
anything you would afterward wish you 
had rather not. We may get off, after 
all.” 

“Not we, Jerry. Do you suppose the 
old man will come back after two poor 
forecastle hands —one a boy, at that— 
when he can ship as many as he pleases 
at the first port? Not he. But he will 
leave us here to eat our own fingers off, 
while he goes on with his good wind. 
So here’s for the story. I suppose it 
may ease me at the end to have told 
” 

Forced into quiescent assent, I listen- 
ed, while he, with his grasp still upon my 
arm and his eye blazing into mine, went 
on: 
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“Thirty years ago, Jerry, I was not 
the battered old hulk I am now. I was 
a slim young fellow, good to look at, they 
said, and meant to be captain of a liner 
some day; and might have been, I sup- 
pose, only that the drink got the con- 
trol over me, and it came from the one 
thing that blasted all my —— Well, but 
that, too, will come in course. 

“And naturally, I fell in love, and I 
believed that little Mary Warren thought 
well of me, too. But I was mistaken, it 
seemed. I had a shipmate, and she fa- 
vored him. And what could I do when 
I found it out? There was only one 
thing, of course. I gave it up and tried 
to swallow down my feelings, and we 
went off to sea together—did Hoskins 
and I—and I shook hands with her, and 
she said she would always be my friend ; 
and I saw her say good-by to him with 
her arm about his neck, and so we sailed 
for the South Seas. 

“If there is a God who rules the 
world, Jerry, there is also a devil who 
has considerable to say init. For if not, 
how did it happen that on the same 
voyage Hoskins and myself were sent 
ashore to this point with letters, just as 
you and I have been? And when I saw 
him go to the cask yonder with his clean, 
white letter in his hand, and I nothing 
to send to anybody—why, then the 
temptation all at once came over me. I 
stole up behind with a stick of timber, 
just like those with which we have made 
the fire, and x 

“Bill Askins, don’t tell me another 
word!” I here cried out, just begin- 
ning to get at the gist of the story; and, 
horror-stricken, I tore myself away, and 
escaped three or four yards off. ‘You 
have told me more than enough already. 
As sure as you live, you will feel sorry, 
when we get away, that you have gone 
even so far.” 

“Easy, easy, Jerry,” he whimpered 
out in a half-maudlin tone. “And why 
shouldn’t I goon? But you have guess- 
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ed the rest, haven’t you? And after all, 
if you let me go on, you would see that 
it didn’t do me any good. For when I 
got home, and told little Mary Warren 
the story I had made up about his hav- 
ing fallen from the rocks and been swept 
away, though she believed it all, yet 
somehow she would have nothing more 
to do with me than before, so that——” 
“Not another word! Not another 
word!” I screamed out again, holding 
myself ready against an attack; for I 
did not know how soon his mood might 
change, and I felt that it would be for 
his interest now to destroy me, also, and 
again bury in oblivion the story which a 
moment of weakness or repentance had 
exhibited. His mood did indeed change 
even at that moment, but not as yet 
enough to lead him to attack me. 
“Why should I not go on?” he re- 
peated, with a defiant air. ‘And who 
are you that tells an old hand like my- 
self we shall ever get away from here? 
Don’t I know that it is starvation for us 
now, and that the brig will never come 
back again for us? And I tell you, Jer- 
ry, that if she does ever come back, it will 
be as bad for you, for I will twist your 
neck myself rather than have you get 
away with that story. I have come out 
with it all; but do you think I was fool 
enough to tell it to anyone who could 
ever live to bring it up against me?” 
Again I thought he must be coming 
after me, so defiant was his manner; but 
it appeared that in his assurance of our 
speedy destruction, by abandonment, he 
deemed it useless to accelerate my fate. 
For his outstretched arms fell, and look- 
ing at the ground he began kicking the 
empty bottle to and fro again in a de- 
sultory, purposeless manner; and so, 
his fierce mood passing off, he sat down 
against the upturned boat, and so seem- 
ed gradually to fall asleep. 
Maintaining my own guard, I stood 
for a long time with my eyes fixed upon 
him. Then, as I heard his deep breath- 
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ing, and knew that at last he was asleep 
—-since if he were counterfeiting slum- 
ber, he could not have put on those sud- 
den starts and meaningless ejaculations 
which accompany uneasy rest—I suffer- 
ed my vigilance to relax. Not sufficient- 
ly, however, to admit of approaching him. 
For the whole world, it seemed, I could 
not have come near the shelter of the 
boat and laid down beside him. But I 
threw myself down where I then stood, 
and pulling up the long moss, made a 
rough pillow for myself; and so, still re- 
solving to watch my companion, soon 
fell into a doze. 

When I awoke, it was three or four 
o’clock in the morning. Full of the one 
subject, my waking thoughts endured no 
gradual transition from the confusion of 
slumber. At once I felt full perception 
of my situation, and glanced toward As- 
kins. He was yet asleep, rolled over 
upon his back, and muttering disjointed 
fragments of meaningless ejaculation in 
the pauses of his deep, heavy breathing. 
So far, all was well. Then, looking 
about me, I saw with delight that what 
had threatened to ripen into a lasting 
tempest, had passed off in a simple 
squall. Already the wind was down and 
the sea had subsided into its old un- 
ruffied, gentle swell. The sky was clear 
of clouds, and right before me, bright 
and lustrous, gleamed the Southern 
Cross, seeming to look down protect- 
ingly. Then came, at the east, the light 
of the rising moon ; and as it rose out 
of the water, I saw our vessel clearly 
defined against the bright surface—again 
within a few miles of the land, and still 
slowly standing in. This cheering vis- 
ion lasted only fora moment. In a few 
seconds, indeed, the moon had so far 
risen that the vessel was no longer in its 
line and visible to me; but those few 
seconds had been enough. During their 
passage, I had recognized the battered 
old hulk beyond any doubt—even the 
queer clumsy set of the fore - yard—and 
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saw that the mainsail was set and draw- 
ing. There could be little doubt of our 
speedy relief. 

At any other time I would have awak- 
ened my companion to share my hope- 
ful assurances. Now, however, my sole 
thought was to keep him asleep until our 
rescue might be accomplished. Even 
on board again, I knew that I should 
not be entirely safe. I must even there 
be watchful against crafty surprises, 
which, causing my sudden disappear- 
ance, might be attributed to accident— 
the missing of a foot-rope, or the like. 
But there was now the present prospect 
of succor, and I could scarcely be too 
careful not to awaken him who lay so 
few feet from me. Therefore I remain- 
ed quiet and almost breathless, awaiting 
the coming of day, and gazing alternate- 
ly upon the Southern Cross, now paling 
under the light of the moon, and the 
smouldering fire near my feet. Gazing 
intently at the latter, there was a mo- 
ment when I thought I saw a single fig- 
ure standing at one side in meditative 
posture — apparently the same figure in 
sailor’s dress which I had previously 
seen beside the post. Again I rubbed 
my eyes—not believing in the reality 
of the apparition, but attributing it, as 
before, to my unwonted nervousness. 
Hardly for an instant did I connect it 
with the story that Askins had told me, 
or, if so, in some confused manner that 
made no real impression of the super- 
natural upon me. Rather did I look 
upon it as an evidence of again ap- 
proaching dream-land, and more than 
ever I determined to arouse myself from 
that danger. But as before, my tired 
nature gained control over me; and 
while I imagined that I was keeping 
myself awake, my senses again slipped 
away from me, and I slept. 

When for the second time I awoke, 
the full dawn of day had commenced. 
The Southern Cross had entirely faded 
away, and the moon was high in the 
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heavens — not now radiant and golden- 
hued, but with diminished orb and lack- 
lustre lifelessness. The sky was cloud- 
less, and the distant snow- peaks were 
tinged with sunlight; the brig was not 
in sight. There was a thin fog upon 
the water, not rising high, but still deep 
enough to shut out the vessel, however 
near she might be. But I heard not far 
off the gentle, well-turned stroke of oars, 
and my heart bounded, for I knew that 
our friends were coming with the other 
quarter-boat in search of us. 

I gazed around at Askins, and saw 
that he also was awake. He was sitting 
up, with his head resting upon one hand, 
and an air of troubled thought upon his 
face. Evidently, he had not yet caught 
that regular beat of approaching oars, 
and I devoutly prayed that he might not. 
But he heard me stirring, and raised 
his head and gazed searchingly into my 
face. 

“T was drunk last night, was I not, 
Jerry?” 

‘“‘ Rather, Bill,’ I answered. 

“‘ And did I talk any nonsense, Jerry?” 

“You did not talk at all, Bill. You 
slept like a top all night.” 

Still the puzzled look of inquiry, like 
one who has indistinct recollections of 
mischief, and is not half satisfied at 
what is being told him. Then for the 
first time that beat of oars struck his 
ears, and with it the muffled sound of 
outer conversation. He quickened his 
attention, and his power of apprehension 
seemed to be revived. One look at my- 
self, in whose watchful and scared face 
he seemed to read everything-—one 
gleam of revivified recollection—and 
then he arose and staggered toward me. 
Not with a quick spring to take me un- 
aware, but rather with the deliberate 
pace of one who prepares a sacrifice. I 
knew at once by his steadfast expres- 
sion what was in his mind—and he read 
as surely my comprehension of the sit- 
uation and my instinctofdefense. There 
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was, therefore, nothing to be said by 
either of us. In mute determination, he 
approached and I awaited him. Then 
coming near, for the first time he made 
his spring upon me, feeling for his knife. 
I gave one loud cry for succor; and 
with that, borne down beneath his 
weight, we rolled over and over in a 
deathly grip. 

Round and round in that life and 
death grapple. I was the younger and 
more active; but on the other hand my 
opponent was tough as a bull—indurated 
for conflict by a thousand hardships. In 
less time than I now take to tell it, he 
had my arms pinioned to my side. I 
felt his knee upon my breast—I knew 
that he was once more searching for his 
knife. I almost gave up all hope, with 
his fierce glare and heavy breathing 
within a few inches of my face —then, 
suddenly, I saw a third person standing 
a few paces off. 

One of our own crew, was my first 
impression; but when the form turned 
its head, I beheld one who was not of 
our vessel. A strange face— youthful, 
well-featured, though sad in expression, 
and not yet hardened by toil or vicious 
indulgence. There was a bloody bruise 
upon the side of the head ; but all else, 
in person and costume, was unusually 
neat and proper. At once I felt it borne 
in upon me that this was the face of no 
living man, and I connected it with the 
fleeting shades that had already twice 
appeared to me. Those were seemingly 
evanescent and impalpable, to be sure, 
while this one came with all the reality 
of life; yet I knew that it was the same. 
And then it approached, not with mortal 
step, but with a vague motion that can 
scarcely be described. At first, it stood 
at the side of the letter-post ; and at that 
moment my opponent had his fingers 
around the handle of his knife. Before 


the knife was half- drawn, howeeer, the 
ghostly appearance stood behind him, 
having not so much approached by reg- 
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uiar gradation, as having merely disap- 
peared at the one place, and re-appeared 
at the other. Then it seemed to lay its 
hand lightly upon Askin’s shoulder. In 
the man’s fierce assault upon me, it was 
hardly to be supposed that the clinch of 
strong men behind could prevail upon 
him to relinquish his grasp; but now, at 
the very light touch of this spectral 
shade behind him, he turned and sprung 
to his feet in a paroxysm of terror and 
dismay. 

It was all over in a minute, but it left 
upon my brain a picture that I can never 
forget. In the centre, the ghostly shade 
with the bloody wound upon the side of 
the head —not revengeful in face, but 
rather sombre and sad —slowly gliding 
along by some unexplainable motion as 
it faced the murderer. He, with unut- 
terable terror imprinted upon his face, 
slowly retiring before the pursuer, one 
hand over his eyes as though he would 
shut out the dreadful visitant, the other 
arm thrown wildly into the air—so ever 
receding until the limit of the little rocky 
peninsula was reached, and then unre- 
sistingly falling headlong into the swift 
current below. At the other side, our 
men clambering ashore from the quarter- 
boat, with loud and boisterous greeting. 
Then I fell back, and for the time knew 
nothing more, until awakening, Is found 
myself lying on the moss, with three or 
four of the men grouped about me, and 
ata little distance the second mate, jump- 
ing up and down on the bare rock as 
he had jumped upon the brig’s deck, and 
swearing in a blue streak against every- 
thing—at the wind and the tide, at the 
sky and the sea, at the men and the 
boat, and more particularly at the un- 
lucky chance that had robbed him of a 
first-class hand. 

“And all because he couldn’t keep 
the bottle away from him!” stormed 
the second mate, interlarding his speech 
with a copious vocabulary of oaths. “In 
course he would some day get the hor- 
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rors and kill himself, or some one else; 
but why couldn’t he have waited until 
he got into port again? And he might 
better have killed you outright,” contin- 
ued the second mate, glaring at me, “and 
so saved himself alive, than to have giv- 
en it up at the wrong time, and walked 
overboard himself!” 

“And did—did any of you see any- 
thing else?” I said, accepting for the 
truth what after all was the only rational 
explanation of the scene that the crew 
would admit. “Another person —tall 
—with blood on the side of his head, 
and——” 

“Why, Jerry,” put in Bill Gallard, 
helping me upon my feet, “what is the 
matter with you? You haven’t been 
taking too many nips out of the bottle 
yourself, have you?” 

With that the conversation ceased. 
The men set to work launching our boat 
again, and I stood by to recover my as 
yet disordered faculties. Was it all 
true? Was any of it true? Was it not 
all a delusion of the senses? There 
were the men, but Bill Askins was not 
among them. There was Bill’s knife, 
however, lying at my feet, just where he 
had dropped it. There was the empty 
bottle on the ground, and there was the 
post with the iron-rusted cask, dolefully 
creaking in the freshening breeze. To 
make assurance more sure, I staggered 
to the post and lifted up the sheet-iron 
cover of the cask. There lay the snow- 
white letters of the captain and passen- 
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gers just as I had deposited them the 
evening before; but directly on top of 
them lay another letter—black, mildew- 
ed, and leather-stained ; yet not so dis- 
colored that I could not read the ad- 
dress, “ Mary Warren.” 

I did not touch it. I should not have 
dared, if I had wanted to; and I softly 
re-closed the cask, and stole away to the 
boat. Nor did I ever learn the fate of 
that mysterious letter. Was it merely 
a ghostly epistle, like its writer, only vis- 
ible to my eyes, and after a moment 
fading away forever? Or was it a real let- 
ter, detained in the spirit world for thirty 
years, and then brought back to earthly 
reality? If the latter, did it lie there 
for years until the storms of the Horn 
had destroyed it—or did it really reach 
its destination after a while? And did 
it there find awaiting it, some lonely old 
maid, still full of concealed sentiment 
for the writer—or some happy wife with 
plenteous children and household cares, 
and not a memory left for the long-dead 
lover—or perchance only the white tomb 
of a broken-hearted girl, upon which 
cold stone could be laid those blackened 
lines? I do not know. At that time, it 
was in my mind some day to search it 
out. But a long whaling-cruise made 
me forgetful of many things; and when 
I again reached home, though I recol- 
lected the name, “Mary Warren,” I 
could no longer recall the little village 
where the letter credited her with hav- 
ing lived. 
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HE particular revolution I refer 
to happened several years ago, 


and very probably had no special points 
of difference from those that have oc- 
curred since, or those that had preceded 
it. Its principal feature, in my recollec- 
tion of it, is that, in a small way, I “hada 
hand” in it—like AZneas, in his narrative, 
“pars fui.’ But on second thought, I 
believe I do my revolution injustice, and 
that after all it was one of more than 
usual magnitude, and not perhaps to be 
thrown into the well-filled ranks of ordi- 
nary revolutions. I am certain that it 
was dignified by the name of “a war” 
at the time; and that officers of high- 
sounding titles and much gilt decora- 
tion figured in the “battles” of it. But 
the Spanish American is fond of the 
pomp and circumstance of war, if not 
of the hardships and danger of actual 
service, and can hardly be blamed for 
an unwillingness to sacrifice entirely the 
one for the other. 

It was in 1864 that an American man- 
of-war steamed into the port of La 
Union, San Salvador, and was ominous- 
ly greeted bya shot from the fort, which 
glanced over the water unpleasantly 
near its stern. The streets of the little 
town were found lined with soldiers; 
many houses were deserted, many shops 
closed, business generally suspended ; 
in short, it was clearly a time of war or 
revolution. The story, or rather the 
outlines of it, were soon told, and it 
proved to be somewhat as follows: 
The President of the little republic, 
General Banios, who it was maintained 
had done more for the advancement and 
improvement of San Salvador than any 
of his predecessors, who had built roads, 
established order, and encouraged immi- 
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gration, had in some way become obnox- 
ious to the sovereign people, and had 
moreover incurred the hostility of his 
neighbors, Honduras and Guatemala, 
and as a consequence had incurred the 
inevitable fate of deposition. His suc- 
cessor, President Duefiez, had already 
been proclaimed, and was fairly seated 
in the presidential chair. The ex-Pres- 
ident’s followers had been reduced by 
certain summary processes to a mere 
handful, and one would naturally sup- 
pose that this revolution having accom- 
plished its object, public order would be 
restored until the next one should come 
in due course of time. It was, therefore, 
a matter of some surprise that the mili- 
tary establishment was still so strictly 
maintained. 

The commanding officer of the dis- 
trict was General Gonzalez, an officer 
whose external decorations in gold lace 
were of the most ornamental description, 
and, from what we learned, in the inverse 
ratio to his service in the field, at least 
in this particular revolution. He had 
been, we were informed, an officer under 
General Banios, and in that capacity 
had led his army against the enemy; but 
at the first encounter had become theirs 
without exchanging a shot, transferring 
himself and his command, ex masse, to 
the hostile forces. Appointed by his 
new superiors to the command of the 
principal town of the sea-coast, and the 
only probable loop-hole of escape for 
the now deserted and powerless chief, 
he naturally became the most determin- 
ed of his enemies, and especially directed 
his energies against any attempt at flight. 
Every avenue to the suburbs was most 
carefully guarded to prevent Banios from 
reaching and hiding himself in the town. 
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The coast was thoroughly patrolled by 
his soldiers, and armed boats were row- 
ing backward and forward in the harbor 
every night. Americans were looked 
upon with great suspicion, from the 
well-known friendly relations between 
Banios and the family of the American 
consul, and the general esteem in which 
the ex-President was held by the Amer- 
icans and other foreigners, as well. The 
American naval officers were greeted by 
the rude soldiery with insulting epithets, 
fortunately concealed in a foreign and 
unfamiliar tongue; and on one occasion a 
stone was hurled in at the window of a 
house where a number of them were 
calling and drinking chocolate. These 
discourtesies, and the little incident of 
the shot fired at the vessel, were dis- 
claimed and duly apologized for by the 
commanding general, who endeavored 
to restore the extente cordial by a visit 
in his finest plumage on board the 
American man-of-war. But although 
no overt act was committed, yet it was 
evident that Americans were in much 
disfavor still. Traditions of Walker and 
his flibusteros were not so remote as 
not to extend in a general way over all 
of the same nationality. 

Such was, in outline, the general con- 
dition of affairs in La Union at the time 
of which I write—the objects of the 
“war” accomplished, but Banios still at 
large, with his head on, and consequent- 
ly a potential centre of a counter-revolu- 
tion. Then a proclamation was issued 
providing dire penalties against any one 
who harbored or gave aid or refuge to 
the ex-President, and offering a reward 
of $2,000 for his body dead or alive. 
Under this stimulus, active search was 
made for him, and he was encountered, 
in company with his immediate staff, 
now reduced to its lowest terms, but a 
few miles from town. From this en- 
counter, he escaped alone, all the others 
being captured, brought to head - quar- 
ters, and lodged in the ca/adozo of La 
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Union. The private secretary of Bani- 
os, a young Spaniard, who seemed to be 
especially an object of suspicion, and 
who, it was understood, had just been 
condemned to death, managed, in some 
mysterious way, to break his bounds and 
escape. This escape was attributed by 
the authorities to the active assistance 
of Americans, and even to American 
naval officers ; but nothing certain could 
be learned of it, until afterward the young 
man turned up on an English vessel, 
and subsequently on an English man-of- 
war. This suspicion was the cause of 
increased jealousy against the Ameri- 
cans, a nocturnal guard in the vicinity 
of the American consul’s house, and 
renewed vigilance in the patrol boats in 
the harbor. This showed the animus 
against Americans to be so well defined, 
that, not unnaturally, it produced some 
reciprocity of resentment, and it was de- 
termined that not only would they do 
what came in their way to assist and 
protect Banios, but that, in spite of the 
extra vigilance and the increased risk, 
he should be rescued and conveyed toa 
place of safety, and that, too, by the 
Americans alone. 

The problem of “ How to do it?” was 
not easily solved, however. He was like 
the conventional rabbit—we had first to 
catch him, and that was exceedingly 
difficult to do, partly owing to his own 
unwillingness to come near enough to 
be caught. Indeed, after preliminaries 
were settled upon, this difficulty several 
times appeared to be insurmountable. 
He was to appear ina certain place, but 
he wasn’t there. Three or four times 
he ventured almost within reach, but as 
often slipped through the fingers that 
were reaching to save him. One great 
danger came from his personal appear- 
ance, which was very peculiar, and fa- 
miliar to everybody in town. Quite short’ 
and thick-set, with a broad head and 
face, he had a peculiarity of gait that be- 
longed to no one else. Previous revo- 
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lutions had left their marks upon him, 
and a gun-shot wound had injured the 
cords of one leg and drawn it up to such 
a degree that a very awkward limp was 
the result. There was no disguising 
it, and anybody, certainly any soldier, 
would recognize it. 

Still, notwithstanding the obstacles 
and the risk, the Americans had been 
roused by the ill-feeling against them to 
a determination to put the thing through, 
and get the man off, either by strategy 
or force. Consultations were held with 
the officers of the man-of-war, and with 
the officers of Her Majesty’s ship Sx- 
Jej, then flying the pennant of the Rear- 
Admiral of the Pacific squadron of the 
Royal Navy. Somewhat to our sur- 
prise, the British admiral seemed to 
understand the particulars of the case, 
and expressed his willingness not only 
to give active aid to the enterprise, but 
also, what was much more important 
and valuable, to extend to the rescued 
President the asylum of that part of 
English territory protected by his flag 
and governed by himself. This was a 
most satisfactory solution of “What to 
do with him?” and we had now only to 
consider how to catch him, and how to 
manage his escape in a boat. Consul- 
tation with the interested party himself 
was impossible, and any pre-arranged 
plan had to take for granted the rather 
uncertain fact of his actual presence. 
Meantime, delay was dangerous in many 
ways. Parties of soldiers were con- 
stantly scouting in the neighborhood, 
and it was well known that if Banios 
were captured, his shrift would be short, 
and his trial would very probably fol- 
low instead of preceding his sentence. 
Besides this, the force of soldiers in the 
town was being increased, and there 
was a consequent increase of the guards 
along the wharves and landing- places, 
and increased vigilance on the part of 
the patrol boats—and moreover, a closer 
watch on the movements of Americans. 
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The evening boat that took our officers 
back to their ship was, I think, invaria- 
bly intercepted by a patrol boat, with 
their shill “ Quzen vive?” The answer 
was always the same: “Americanos — 
amigos /”’ but it generally happened 
that the patrol boat, during this short 
dialogue, came near enough to notice 
how many men the boat contained, and 
whether everything was as it appeared. 
It was evident from this that the escape 
of the ex-President would not be effect- 
ed without some risk. 

One of the best friends of the cause 
of Banios, and one of the most influen- 
tial and judicious ones, was his wife. 
The Sefiora Banios was a lady no long- 
er young, but extremely attractive, in 
the best sense of the word. Toa face 
full of expression and animation, she 
united an irresistible charm of manner. 
She had enjoyed the best advantages in 
education, but never had lost that spon- 
taneous grace of speech and action which 
is so characteristic of Spanish-American 
ladies. She was well known and highly 
esteemed in La Union, and, although 
she could not venture to enter the town 
itself, yet she was frequently in the har- 
bor, as a passenger on board the steam- 
ers of the Panama Railroad Company. 
In fact, she lived on board these steam- 
ers, in constant hope of aiding in some 
way the escape of her unfortunate hus- 
band. She appealed earnestly to all the 
Americans whom she met to save him, 
and was firm in the faith that they would 
do it. She was full of expedients, and 
suggested several plans for his capture 
and a subsequent flight. One of them, 
I remember, was, that a party of six or 
eight Americans should go out of town 
ostensibly for the purpose of hunting, 
should find Banios, disguise him in a 
naval uniform, provide him with gun 
and game- bag, and let him join the re- 
turn party, as if he had been an integral 
of it since it set out. She was ready to 
provide guns and shooting accoutre- 
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ments for all who would go. This plan 
of hers was seriously discussed, but was 
abandoned as impracticable, for several 
reasons, such as the improbability of 
finding Banios, and the still greater im- 
probability of limping him into the town 
without discovery, in the day-time. Dis- 
covery, unless at the last moment, meant 
serious work, and against very unpleas- 
ant odds. But we tried to assure her 
that we meant to save his life, and should 
certainly find the way to do it; and with 
this assurance she was obliged to remain 
contented, as she sailed out of the har- 
bor again. 

Indeed, such plans had been made as 
needed only the presence of Banios to 
carry them into effect, and to supply 
that want we trusted to him. At last, 
his time came. He reached the town 
early in the morning, fatigued, hungry, 
foot-sore, and terrified, and found refuge 
in a friendly dwelling, where he received 
food and shelter. Although every hour 
was a terrible suspense to him, yet noth- 
ing could be done until nightfall. Mean- 
time, the Americans who had interested 
themselves in his fate began to move, 
and in such a way that no suspicions 
were excited in any quarter. Such of 
the American naval officers as were will- 
ing to join in the enterprise were con- 
sulted quietly as they came on shore, 
and invited to a ball that evening at the 
house of a hospitable Italian gentleman. 
The ball was somewhat sudden, but the 
idea had been previously proposed, al- 
though no evening had been fixed for it, 
and its action was precipitated at our 
request to that evening. The house 
stood close to the water’s edge, some 
distance south of the quay, and boats 
frequently landed there as a matter of 
convenience. English and American 
naval officers were invited and promis- 
ed to attend, and very naturally all land- 
ed at the point near the house. The 
ball, or party it should be called (in 
Spanish it was a “tertulia”), began, 
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the daughters of the host received us 
cordially, and the house was soon filled 
with a gay throng of the jeunesse doré. 
As dancing became general, and the 
scene became animated, several Ameri- 
cans —six or eight in all—and myself 
among them, dropped quietly and grad- 
ually out of the ranks, slipped up some 
by-streets, discovered the hiding - place 
of Banios—whom they found dressed in 
the disguise of an old uniform, ready and 
eager to escape, but trembling with fear 
he could not conceal—seized him some- 
what roughly and hurried him into the 
street. But as we drew near the point, 
any such hurry was suspicious, and, 
whispering a counsel in the President’s 
ear to pretend to be drunk (a happy in- 
spiration to cover his unfortunate lame- 
ness), we formed as solid a phalanx 
about him as our numbers would admit, 
struck up “John Brown’s body” some- 
what ostentatiously, and assumed the 
appearance of gay “revelers by night.” 
The President’s ré/e of intoxication was 
carried out only too faithfully. His 
lameness, his near-sightedness, and his 
fear combined to make him actually 
more unsteady on his pins than many a 
man really deep in his cups. We were 
close to the point, where we knew we 
should find either an American boat or 
a cutter from the English frigate Su¢le7, 
or perhaps both, in readiness to receive 
the captive. No guard had yet crossed 
our path. But as we approached the 
scene of the evening’s festivities, we 
met, of course, the crowd of curious 
idle lookers-on, who were lounging 
about, and the President’s tremor be- 
came so decided and his feet so uncer- 
tain, that he suddenly appeared almost 
a dead weight on our hands. Just at 
the point, close to the boats, stood a 
guard, musket in hand. Fortunately for 
us, there was no time for hesitation or 
deliberation. We kept on without a 
pause; the boats were close by us, and 
one of the foremost of our number push- 
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ed the soldier aside roughly, with an 
equally rough salutation of “Get out of 
the way, there!” A suspicion must 
have flashed on his mind, for he was off 
with a bound, but in the same moment 
we had pushed Banios, half senseless, 
into the English boat, which lay close 
to the point with an armed crew, gave 
it a vigorous shove, and he was off! 
One or two of our party had jumped in- 
to the boat also, and witnessed the final 
rescue of the pursued chieftain, and his 
assured safety on board the Sut/e7. The 
others hastened back to the party, made 
some trifling excuse for their temporary 
absence, and “all went merry as a mar- 
jage bell” again. 

But it soon became evident that sus- 
picions were strongly aroused. The 
tramp of soldiexs was heard through the 
streets, and the plash of oars over the 
water. We found the house entirely 
surrounded by a strong guard, and ex- 
tra sentinels were on watch near the 
boats. However, the bird had flown, 
and we continued our festivities undis- 
turbed by any undue regard to these 
military precautions. When the time 
of departure arrived, we sauntered down, 
and walked leisurely off to our several 
destinations, with a quiet unconcern for 
the guards that we encountered at every 
ten paces. As the boats pulled off to 


the ships, four or five patrol boats slip- 
ped out and gave the quick hail, “Quien 
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vive?” “ Americanos—amigos /” was 
the reply, as usual. “A/to/” and two 
patrol boats came alongside and exam- 
ined every man closely. The boat then 
went quietly on to the steamer. A few 
minutes later, and again “Quien vive?” 
rang out clear and shrill. No answer. 
“Quien vive?” quicker and shriller 
than before—“A/to/” We could hear 
the gruff reply, although without any 
cessation of the oars: “Englishmen! 
Get out of the way, or we'll run you 
down!” 

The Suétlej sailed the next day for 
Panama, and, as we subsequently learn- 
ed, picked up on its way down the Se- 
fiora Banios and the ex-President’s 
Spanish secretary. They were all safe- 
ly landed at Panama, and shortly after 
sailed for New York. 

The subsequent career of Banios is 
told in a few words. He made himself 
“a cause” in New York, and enlisted 
both sympathy and money there. Of 
course, he published a “ manifesto,” and 
he was kind enough to send me a copy 
of it, with a private letter full of expres- 
sions of gratitude for the assistance that 
had been rendered him by his American 
friends. As I say, New York furnished 
him with money and sympathy, and with 
the aid of the former he organized an 
expedition to “get his own again ;” but 
was unfortunate, was captured at last, 
and was shot. 
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HE two most important events of 

the year 1801 were the prelimina- 
ries of London, followed by the Peace of 
Amiens and the Concordat. This peace 
seemed to guarantee to France the most 
substantial advantages. She had gained 
large accessions of territory. She had 
acquired such paramount influence in 
the councils of several states that they 
were virtually her vassals. She had 
actually modeled one republic out of the 
most defective materials, and this tot- 
tering structure was propped up by the 
bayonets of her Italian army. She had 
filled Europe with her renown. No less 
than four great soldiers had commanded 
her armies, the greatest of whom pre- 
sided over her destinies. Nothing ap- 
peared to be wanting, even to a nation 
which had hitherto seemed insatiable in 
its thirst for glory and power. She 
might recall the golden days of the 
Grand Monarch’s reign, before age and 
sorrow had broken his haughty spirit, or 
bigotry had hardened his naturally good 
heart; when Condé, Turenne, or Lux- 
embourg led his armies; when the 
Prince of Orange was desperately striv- 
ing to arouse Europe to resist his pow- 
er; when Holland, with the heroism 
which could choose desolation rather 
than subjugation, opened her dykes and 
opposed the sea to the victorious in- 
vader. These memories had doubtless 
been glorious to a people who con- 
trasted them with the rule of the profli- 
gate regent and the swindler Law, or 
with the disasters and humiliations of 
that wretched period when all the ills of 
dying states seemed to have seized upon 
France; when Soubise was routed at 
Rosbach, and Montcalm beaten at Que- 
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bec; when Dupleix, having wasted his 
enormous fortune and lost the empire 
of the East, returned to die of chagrin 
and neglect, and the brave Lally was 
dragged to death with a gag in his 
mouth; when the corruption of the 
church had made the villa at Ferney the 
Mecca of the philosopher and scholar; 
when a vizier and a harlot alternately 
ruled the state. They seemed dim and 
faded to the generation of Hoche, and 
Moreau, and Kiéber, and Bonaparte, 
nor could this generation discern a Eu- 
gene or Marlborough in the future. 

The truth was, that this peace was 
only a truce, which settled nothing defi- 
nitely ; which, instead of removing caus- 
es of mutual discontent and irritation, 
agreed to ignore them; which in fact 
could only have been concluded by thus 
avoiding vexed questions, and was sim- 
ply acquiescence in the demands of two 
great nations heartily tired of killing one 
another. Moreover, as Lanfrey points 
out, what advantages there were in this 
shifty diplomacy laid chiefly with En- 
gland. France had seized upon much 
territory on the continent, and coveted 
more. England had wrested from her 
nearly all her colonies and those of her 
allies. England, knowing that she could 
maintain her own conquests, and believ- 
ing France must relinquish hers, might 
well afford to appear indifferent to the lat- 
ter’s recent acquisitions, and blind to her 
pretensions, while she proposed the prin- 
ciple of “Uti possidetis.” The author 
shows how unscrupulous Bonaparte had 
been in the means by which he sought 
to secure a position in these negotia- 
tions from which he could remodel the 
map of Europe in. conformity with his 
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own plans. He recognized the fact that 
his great obstacle lay in the isolation of 
England, which put it out of his power 
to inflict upon her injuries commensurate 
with his hatred, and reduced him to the 
necessity of bargaining where he wished 
to dictate. It was doubtless during 
these negotiations, enraged at her se- 
cure position and at the coolness with 
which she met his threats, that he con- 
ceived the plan of throwing a great army 
across the Channel, and grappling for 
life with that stubborn power. “The 
almost openly avowed plan of the First 
Consul was, if circumstances permitted, 
to barter away Portugal to England in 
much the same way that he had bartered 
away Tuscany to Spain, and Venice to 
Austria. He had reached a pitch of 
cynicism in this respect which had never 
been carried so far under the most des- 
potic monarchies, and which appears 
incredible when we think of the short 
space of time which separated the con- 
sulate from the French Revolution. 
With regard to Tuscany, he was not 
satisfied, as is generally stated, with 
erecting a throne, without asking her 
consent, in favor of a young man whose 
capacity he ridiculed; he had ceded it 
to Spain as if it had been his own do- 
main—that is to say, in full ownership. 
Encouraged by the success of this bar- 
gain, he went still farther. ‘You will 
authorize Lucien,’ he wrote to Talley- 
rand, on March 2d, 1801, ‘to offer the 
State of Lucca to the Duke of Parma, 
independently of Tuscany, but only on 
condition that the Spaniards give us 
three of the frigates which are at Barce- 
lona or Carthagena, and six of the ships 
of war which are at Havana, well equip- 
ped.’ Tosurrender Tuscany, over which 
we had not even the right of conquest, 
in exchange for Louisiana, was a novel 
enough transaction on the part of a gov- 
ernment that called itself republican; 
but to sell an independent state for six 
ships and three frigates—this was a 
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proceeding which the world had never 
seen before.” 

The relations of Bonaparte to the 
Catholic religion, and the motives which 
led him to bring about the formal re- 
newal of the alliance between church 
and state known as the Concordat, have 
been the subject of much discussion, 
and have called out some singular opin- 
ions. The impression that one gathers 
from the most widely read of American 
authors is, that the scenes among which 
Bonaparte’s youth was passed, the bloody 
and atheistic saturnalia of the Revolu- 
tion, might have temporarily effaced the 
lessons which he learned at his mother’s 
knee, and warped a nature in which re- 
ligious feeling and veneration were im- 
planted; but that his mind soon recov- 
ered its naturally healthy tone, and that 
he gladly embraced this opportunity to 
confess his faith. Thibaudeau quotes 
with approval Bonaparte’s own expres- 
sion that “his nerves were in sympathy 
with the existence of God,” and M. 
Thiers says that “Bonaparte was in- 
clined to religious ideas by his moral 
consitution.” We confess that, before 
we had given the subject special exam- 
ination, these ideas had always seemed 
rather puerile. It would have been 
strange if the value of religion as an 
auxiliary to government had escaped the 
observation of Bonaparte. Even Robes- 
pierre saw the difficulties in the man- 
agement of an atheistic nation. Recog- 
nizing the need of something to wor- 
ship and appeal to, the government 
which had formally legislated God and 
immortality out of existence, encouraged 
the worship of the Goddess of Reason, 
and tolerated the fooleries of the theo- 
philanthropists. The materialistic spec- 
ulations of Diderot and D’Alembert had 
not penetrated below the educated, and 
were held by them with the looseness of 
a class that had lost steady faith even in 
unbelief. In spite of the unquestioned 
tendency of modern thought, it can not 
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be said that the world is even now pre- 
pared for the abandonment of the doc- 
trine of a future responsibility. Only a 
high state of civilization and of moral 
education can ever render it safe to su- 
persede the present incentives. It can 
not be gainsaid that at that period it 
was a most dangerous experiment when 
Chaumette placed over the gate of the 
cemeteries the inscription, “ Death is an 
eternal sleep,” and it became the recog- 
nized creed of the French nation. 

The views of Lanfrey upon this sub- 
ject are such as might be predicated 
from his stand-point and habits of 
thought. They are urged with unusual 
logical force, and are fortified by the 
most striking facts. In the first place, 
the author considers the Concordat, not 
as a treaty of peace between powers that 
had been long at war, bat as the conclu- 
sion of a strict alliance for their mutual 
benefit ; that Bonaparte had always look- 
ed upon religion as a power in the move- 
ments of the world, and one that, used 
at the right moment, might materially 
aid in the work of either removal or con- 
struction. Regarded in this light, his 
apparent vagaries acquire consistency. 
His policy would naturally be judged by 
its results, and would change as his in- 
terests required. In Italy, he practiced 
a course of flattery and cajolery toward 
the Pope and the clergy. Not knowing 
at what moment he might find them use- 
ful allies, he thought it prudent to keep 
the road to a reconciliation open. The 
author gives some characteristic speci- 
mens of the letters and remarks of Bo- 
naparte at this period to his familiars. 
He seemed to find it necessary to in- 
dulge in private in the coarsest ridicule, 
by way of compensation for the public 
assurances of regard and deference he 
was lavishing; like an actor, the mo- 
ment the curtain falls, exchanging vul- 
gar jokes with the scene-shifters, while 
the sound of his stilted utterances 
still lingers in the ears of his audience. 


VoL. 12,— 29. 
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“With his familiars, he whom he styled 
the ‘very Holy Father,’ was only ‘the old 
fox,’ and the venerable prelates were 
unceremoniously spoken of as the ‘black 
coats,’ or ‘imbecile dotards.’” Lanfrey 
then goes on to show how quickly Bo- 
naparte abandoned his clerical friends, 
when he found upon his return to France 
that the philosophical spirit was still so 
strong. “On one particular occasion, in 
presence of the Directory and all the 
assembled bodies of state, he was heard 
to rank religion with royalism and feud- 
ality, as among the prejudices that the 
French people had to conquer.” We 
have in a previous article spoken of his 
policy in Egypt toward the religion of 
the country. Not satisfied with tolerat- 
ing and protecting it, he pretended to 
adopt it, and actually called upon Mus- 
sulmans to hail him as the one who had 
destroyed the Pope and overthrown the 
Cross. The conclusion that Lanfrey 
draws from these facts is the natural 
one, that such a man would becomea 
Catholic again whenever it was his inter- 
est to appear one. He treats with grave 
irony the arguments of writers who have 
seriously discussed the part that relig- 
ious sentiment played in Bonaparte’s 
course in regard to the Concordat. He 
goes farther than this; he seriously 
questions the depth and sincerity of the 
religious movement which Bonaparte 
directed and utilized, and argues forci- 
bly that in its inception at least, during 
the Directory, it was merely the voice 
of humanity raised against the bloody 
persecution of which the church had 
been the victim. He contrasts the re- 
ligious dilettanteism of Chateaubriand 
with the terrible earnestness of the old 
defenders of the faith, and accounts for 
the substitution of sentiment for austere 
inspiration by the crushing blows of the 
eighteenth century which had deprived 
the church of the old weapons. 

In his description of the famous Code, 
the author displays always a compre- 
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hensive grasp of the principles of juris- 
prudence, and sometimes a legal acu- 
men that we would hardly look for in a 
non-professional writer; but the tone of 
the discussion is intensely acrimonious 
toward the First Consul, and the judg- 
ment which refuses to him any portion 
of the credit that has been almost unan- 
imously accorded to this great. work, 
strikes us-as not only harsh but illogical. 
The great merit of Lanfrey’s work is, 
that he usually subjects the actions of 
Bonaparte to a uniform and rational 
treatment. He refuses to accept the 
plea set up in bar of trial, by the servile 
school, that he was not altogether ame- 
nable to the ordinary rules of justice and 
morality. He subjects ex parée testi- 
mony to a searching examination, and 
renders his verdict according to the 
generally recognized principles of ethics. 
To be consistent, he should not refuse 
the credit which always attaches to a 
ruler under whose administration some 
great work is perfected. No one ex- 
pects, in a man so situated, technical 
accuracy in any branch of knowledge 
which is the study of a life-time. On the 
contrary, whenever a ruler has attempt- 
ed personally to administer some de- 
partment of his government, the work 
has either been ill done, or, if done well, 
at the expense of those higher duties 
which can not be delegated. Now, if it 
can be shown that Bonaparte favored 
and urged on the work commenced un- 
der the Constituent Assembly, partially 
completed by the Convention, and indefi- 
nitely postponed by the Directory, that 
he gave to it a great deal of his time and 
thought, and that many of its provisions 
bear marks of his wise intervention and 
extraordinary executive talents, is it fair 
to say that he added to it nothing but 
his name? Lanfrey expressly admits 
these facts. We do not wish to be 


understood as denying the force of his 
arguments, or as impugning the accuracy 
of his narrative, but simply as entering 
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a protest against his tone and the con- 
clusions drawn. 

He is much more successful in his at- 
tempts to show that, in many of the sub- 
jects of legislation in which Bonaparte’s 
intervention can be most distinctly tra- 
ced, his views were inspired by personal 
motives or political considerations that 
should not influence the legislator. The 
most striking instances of this are the 
articles in reference to divorce and the 
adoption of children. From his eager- 
ness to afford every facility for the an- 
nulment of marriages, it is evident that 
he often contemplated the divorce of 
Josephine. If additional proof is asked, 
it will be found in his refusal to grant to 
her prayers and tears the sanction of a 
religious rite which he permitted to oth- 
er members of the family. Sometimes 
he thought of adopting a son. Hence 
his desire to invest the act with all pos- 
sible dignity and solemnity, by making 
it the subject of legislation. The best 
thing in the whole chapter is the defense 
of the Tribunes, and the exposure of the 
cowardly trick recommended by Cam- 
bacérés—called a statesman because he 
preferred corruption to violence—by 
which the letter of the Constitution was 
used to destroy the only safeguard the 
Constitution had created, and this ill- 
used body was purged of the last symp- 
toms of independence. He reminds his 
reader of a fact which seems to be en- 
tirely ignored by M. Thiers, that the 
Tribunes had no power of amending or 
altering, but only of opposing. So that 
if they found anything faulty, according 
to their judgment, in the arrangement, 
wording, or subject-matter of any one of 
the articles of the Code, they had no 
alternative but to oppose it, or to pass it 
with all its defects. Trivial some of their 
objections may seem, factious they cer- 
tainly were not. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at that, placed in this false posi- 
tion, they should have been sometimes 
constrained by over-caution to oppose 
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provisions in the main wise and even 
necessary. In all ages, the spirit which 
prompts deliberative bodies to scrutinize 
with jealous care the work of framing 
laws under which they are to live, has 
not usually been found in the factious 
demagogue. 

The author sees in the principal events 
that had taken place from the 18th Bru- 
maire to the conclusion of the Concordat, 
a sequence too regular to be the work of 
chance, leading to a foreseen and inevi- 
table result. At every step can be felt 
the influence of a mind never surpassed 
in the intensity with which a resolve was 
formed, and in the resistless and relent- 
less energy with which it was pursued. 
The final object, of course, was the at- 
tainment of sole power for life. “It was 
in view of his favorite plan that he had 
concluded the Concordat, a sure means 
of enrolling the restless army of priests ; 
that he had recalled and flattered the 
emigrants, the natural propagators of 
monarchial customs and ideas; that he 
had exhibited to France a king of his 
own making in the King of Etruria; 
that he had placed the authority of Sen- 
atus Consulta above that of the Consti- 
tution; that he had challenged at Lyons 
the servile ovations of the Italians; that 
at Paris he had driven from the Tribu- 
nate and from the Legislative Body all 
the men who would have made the coun- 
try hear the accent of free voices. Those 
who do not see in the chain and links 
of these acts the striking justification of 
the opposition that tried to stop their 
fatal development, are not worthy to 
hold the pen of the historian.” 

The object of the publication of the 
“ Parallele entre Cromwell, César, et Bo- 
naparte,” soon after the -18th Brumaire, 
had evidently been to feel the public 
pulse. The coolness with which it was 
received convinced Bonaparte that it 
was premature, and he hastened to dis- 
avow and abuse the publication he had 
inspired. The almost delirious joy which 
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the Treaty of Amiens had excited in the 
French nation seemed to afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity to try the experiment 
again. We have a clever and amusing 
picture of the hitch in the programme, 
and of the perplexity of poor Cambacé- 
rés, who was to play Buckingham to Bo- 
naparte’s Richard. The latter, provoked 
that his wishes had not been divined, 
wrapped himself in a cloak of impene- 
trable reserve. Hence his satellites 
could only guess his wishes, and they 
committed the awkward blunder of un- 
derestimating the extent of his ambition. 
Nothing can be more farcical than the 
spectacle presented. The first act dis- 
closes the deputation from the Tribu- 
nate, in total unconsciousness of the 
plot, waiting upon the First Consul and 
requesting him to accept some token of 
the national gratitude ; the First Consul 
assuring them that he desired no other 
glory than that of having accomplished 
his task, no other recompense than the 
affection of his feliow-citizens. The 
second act shows the Senate, urged on 
by those in the plot, wavering between 
their extraordinary complaisance and 
their apprehension of the power which 
threatened to devour everything, and 
finally offering to Napoleon Bonaparte 
the Consulate for ten years from the ex- 
piration of his existing term. Third 
act: the rage of Napoleon, caught in the 
trap of his own self-negation, his violent 
denunciation of the usurpation commit- 
ted by the Senate in thus offering what 
it was only in the power of the people to 
bestow, until the ever fertile Cambacérés 
suggested the expedient of referring to 
the people—who, like our own recon- 
structed States, were only sovereign 
when there was something to ratify—the 
question, “Shall Napoleon Bonaparte 
be Consul for life?” The farce con- 
cludes with the appeal to the nation. 
When we remember the state of joy and 
exaltation in which the nation then was, 
especially as we are familiar with the 
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remarkable talent hereditary in the Bo- 
naparte family for manipulating a P/é- 
biscite, we wonder not that the minority 
should have been so small, but that 
there should have been any minority at 
all. 

There is a ludicrous resemblance in 
all this to a scene in Shakspeare. In- 
deed, Cambacérés might almost have 
rehearsed the part of Buckingham before 
presenting himself to the First Consul, 
while the Tribunate represented the May- 
or of London, Catesby, and citizens: 

“* Mayor.—Do, good my lord; your citizens entreat 
you, 

Buckingham.—Refuse not, mighty lord, this prof- 
fer’d love. 

Catesby.—O, make them joyful, grant their lawful 
suit. 

Bonaparte as Giloster.— Will you enforce me to a 
world of cares? 

Well, call them again ; I am not made of stone.” 

The author’s treatment of the rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens is deserving of 
high praise for several reasons: for the 
thorough acquaintance it shows with the 
condition of the continent at the time 
the preliminaries of London were sign- 
ed; for its comprehension of the situa- 
tion, made delicate in the extreme by 
the imminent danger of collision be- 
tween interests which, instead of being 
reconciled, had been ignored; for its 
masterly analysis of the causes which 
precipitated this disastrous result; for 
its generally fair distribution of the re- 
sponsibility therefor ; and, above all, for 
the philosophical spirit which, despising 
the time-honored cant of the dignity of 
history, finds nothing insignificant which 
can supply a motive, and nothing unin- 
teresting which can explain an anomaly. 
It is this spirit which is at once the dis- 
tinctive feature and the glory of the new 
school of history. 

Actuated by this spirit, Lanfrey does 
not assert, with one set of historians, 
that the rupture grew out of the failure 
of perfidious England to fulfill her en- 
gagements and evacuate Malta; or, with 
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the other, that Bonaparte, breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter, wantonly 
plunged the continent in war to gratify 
his inherent love of blood and his hatred 
of England. He patiently examines the 
insecure ground upon which the treaty 
stood; the questions which should have 
been settled, and were postponed; the 
interests which could not be reconciled, 
and were put out of sight; the encroach- 
ments to which no one could be blind, 
but about which it was agreed to say 
nothing, because one side believed that 
they would stop at temporary occupa- 
tion, and the other intended that they 
should go on to conquest and annexa- 
tion. He shows how the causes of inse- 
curity had been increased since the open- 
ing of the preliminaries by acquisitions 
against which, owing to the existing state 
of indecision—neither peace nor war— 
England could neither invoke treaties 
nor employ force. Holland and Genoa, 
the Cisalpine and Piedmont, had been 
virtually annexed, and the interference 
with the internal affairs of Switzerland 
meant the extinction of that republic. 
To these had been added many new 
causes of irritation, and many of the 
guarantees of peace had been weaken- 
ed. The demand upon England to sup- 
press the freedom of the press; her 
haughty refusal; the weakness of the 
Addington ministry, whose sole claim 
to popularity was that they had made 
peace; and the insulting and hostile re- 
port of Colonel Sebastiani, were some 
of the causes of irritation. This last, 
apparently trifling, in the judgment of 
Lanfrey really precipitated the crisis. 
Previous to that report, France did not 
insist upon the evacuation of Malta, and 
England said nothing about Piedmont 
and Switzerland. But when this docu- 
ment came out, at once a menace to En- 
gland, an exposition of the weak points 
of her situation in Egypt, and an insult 
to the whole nation through the charge 
that the author’s assassination was con- 
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templated by Colonel Stewart, each de- 
manded of the other the execution of 
what had been, by mutual consent, in 
abeyance. England hesitated and de- 
layed. Bonaparte told Lord Whitworth, 
“It is too late now to talk about Switzer- 
land and Piedmont; you ought to have 
thought of that during the negotiation.” 
The reader of history will hardly think 
the importance assigned to this report 
exaggerated and its effect improbable. 
He remembers that a sarcasm of Fred- 
erick upon Madame de Pompadour, and 
a flattery addressed to her by Maria 
Theresa, decided the attitude of France 
during seven years of war, and that the 
quarrel between Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. 
Masham stopped the victorious army of 
Marlborough, and saved France from 
conquest. 

The account of the Camp of Boulogne 
and of the projected expedition against 
England is especially valuable, because 
it touches a point which seems to have 
escaped the observation of any other 
historian. Thiers gives a minute and 
interesting description of the enormous 
preparations, and of the flotilla which 
was to transport this immense force. 
He examines the resources of England 
to resist invasion, and does not hesitate 
to pronounce them insufficient. His 
whole argument is predicated upon the 
assumption that the only obstacle to the 
landing was the presence of the British 
fleet. Lanfrey endeavors to show that 
the project, which, taken as a whole, 
seemed easy of execution with a moder- 
ate amount of aid from fortune, was, 
when examined in detail, the most des- 
perate venture that was ever hazarded 
by a man who invoked fate so often 
and so boldly. A large number of the 
vessels were flat-bottomed and liable 
to be upset by a moderate wind. The 
means of propelling these boats were 
defective. Their sails were not large 
enough, and the oars did not afford suf- 
ficient power. The most serious diffi- 
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culty arose from the force and rapidity 
of the tides in these narrow and stormy 
straits, and from the difference in the 
construction of the boats. This differ- 
ence in form would cause varying re- 
sistance to the drift comprised between 
such wide limits as a keel-boat and a 
flat-boat. The effect of these forces of 
propulsion and of the tide would be to 
give as many resultants as there were 
varieties of boats—that is to say, five or 
six. So that, under the most favorable 
circumstances, supposing them to have 
evaded the English fleet and to be fa- 
vored with calm weather, the causes — 
Lanfrey has enumerated would have 
dispersed the flotilla over a long extent 
of coast, and rendered these fractions 
liable to be destroyed before they could 
re-assemble. In case of a wind, they 
would be no better off, but rather worse, 
for the flat-bottomed boats would, be- 
tween the wind and the tide, make more 
leeway than in the other case, and would 
take the additional risk of upsetting. 
The truth is, that the whole project bears 
marks of the strength and of the weak- 
ness of a mind unequaléd in administra- 
tion and organization, but so far from 
recognizing the force of natural obsta- 
cles, that the unknown and the marvel- 
ous seemed to possess for it a fascina- 
tion. 

It is unnecessary to do more than no- 
tice in passing the arrest and execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien. There has nev- 
er been much honest difference of opin- 
ion upon the subject. The excuses made 
for the deed, by the writers whose theo- 
ry compels them to justify every act of 
their idol are so feeble, their statements 
are so absurdly and palpably false, that 
they often seem struck with a sense of 
the utter futility of the attempt, and op- 
pressed by a consciousness of the moral 
degradation it indicates. As specimens 
of the statements which Lanfrey tears 
to pieces, we would merely mention the 
assertion that Savary acted without Bo- 
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naparte’s knowledge, and that Talley- 
rand kept back a letter of the prince to 
the First Consul, to insure his destruc- 
tion. The evidence for the first is, that 
when Savary reported the deed, the 
Consul fixed his eyes upon him with as- 
tonishment depicted upon his face. Was 
duplicity then entirely foreign to his char- 
acter? Was the man who had played 
the farce of Czsar refusing the crown 
incapable of simulating emotions which 
might at least give a color of probability 
to some future falsehood? A consider- 
able portion of Napoleon’s time at St. 
Helena was spent in the preparation of 
these fables for the edification of poster- 
ity, which seems to have been credited 
with about the amount of discernment 
displayed by a Senate which existed to 
register decrees. Talleyrand had sup- 
pressed the letter out of pure hatred to 
the Bourbons and natural malignity. 
Talleyrand! who had less reason to dis- 
like the Bourbons than any man in the 
consular government. Talleyrand! the 
only man of any prominence in France 
who had not made himself impossible in 
case of a restoration, who was a trimmer 
by nature, and who never committed 
himself to any line of conduct without 
leaving a way out of it open; who soon 
began to intrigue with the Bourbons, 
and to whom such an intrigue must have 
always been a possibility. Talleyrand! 
whose very vices were a guarantee that 
he would never commit a useless mur- 
der. Lanfrey indignantly denies that 
the prince wrote any letter of the tenor 
of that which Bonaparte said had been 
entrusted to Talleyrand, and stigma- 
tizes the assertion as a “blow struck by 
the executioner in the face of the victim 
after he has beheaded him.” 

Want of space forbids us to do justice 
to the chapter in which the trial of Mo- 
reau is described. The author’s defense 
of Moreau is ingenious and eloquent. 
He succeeds in showing to the satisfac- 
tion of any candid mind the utter failure 
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of the prosecution to prove that he had 
accepted the overtures of the royalists, 
or that he had even listened to them fa- 
vorably. His final reply to Pichegru, al- 
leged in the deposition of Roland—a wit- 
ness justly open to suspicion—indicates 
a madness of ambition the very reverse 
of the well-known traits of his character. 
He speaks of the denial of a jury, and of 
the presence upon the bench of at least 
one judge — M. Thuriot, “ Fuge d’in- 
struction” — whose official position and 
relations to the government were calcu- 
lated to offend the public sense and to 
lessen the weight of the verdict. The 
weak point in the defense is the fact 
that Moreau was well aware of the trea- 
son of Pichegru, and of the existence of 
a plot against the government, and that 
he failed to denounce him or to warn the 
authorities. Lanfrey attempts to justify 
Moreau’s plea that he only respected 
the confidence of an old friend, and that 
the part of an informer was unworthy of 
the victor of Hohenlinden. It does not 
require much argument to show that 
this is sophistry, and based upon a stud- 
ied confusion of motives. The man who 
betrays a fellow-conspirator for gain or 
safety is an informer; the man who, 
having received treasonable advances, 
fails to expose them, makes himself an 
accessory. It is true that the sentence 
was severe, and that a magnanimous 
ruler would have taken this occasion to 
pardon the man whose services had been 
so great and whose virtues had been so 
admirable in comparison with his single 
fault. Whatever else Bonaparte was, 
he certainly was not magnanimous, and 
he seems to have been inspired by a de- 
sire to ruin the man he had long dislik- 
ed, rather than actuated by any stern 
sense of duty. On the whole, the de- 
fense is such as might be expected from 
the head and from the heart of the his- 
torian who has so nobly vindicated the 
fame of that trio of illustrious generals, 
and who regards them with an enthusi- 
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asm some portion of which we can catch 
as regards Kléber and Hoche. Kléber 
was, as Bonaparte himself said, a gi- 
ant— mentally, morally, and physically. 
His vices were those common to his 
temperament, and shared by him, as 
Macaulay says of a much worse char- 
acter, with many great and amiable men; 
while his splendid abilities and extraor- 
dinary energy, together with the lofti- 
ness and unselfish nature of his views, 
seemed to point him out as the defend- 
er of the republic he had loved so well 
and served so faithfully against the un- 
filial hand of her greatest son. Hoche 
is one of those characters which appear 
at long intervals in the turmoil of the 
world’s strife, like the gleam of light 
through the rifts of an angry sky. To 
genius of the rarest order he united a 
luminous purity of life and an absolute 
negation of self. No wonder that the 
abrupt termination of a life so beautiful 
and so full of promise should have ex- 
cited emotions similar to those which 
the death of young Marceau called forth. 
— “He had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and so men o’er him wept.” 

It is sad to turn from their fame to the 
close of Moreau’s career. His subse- 
quent conduct almost justified his sen- 
tence. Smarting under the sense of un- 
deserved severity and ill-requited serv- 
ices, he forgot the dictates of patriotism. 
The retriution, whether deserved or 
not, has been signal. The name of the 
man who had been thought worthy to 
stand beside Hoche and Kléber will go 
down in history inseparably linked with 
those of Count Julian and the Constable 
of Bourbon. 

The establishment of the empire had 
preceded by a few months the disgrace 
of Moreau; and here we are compelled 
to take our leave of the author. While 
the concluding portion of the work is in 
every way worthy of the foregoing, the 
campaigns of Ulm and Austerlitz, the 
battle of Trafalgar, and the overthrow 
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of Prussia at Jena and Auerstadt, have 
been so fully described by M. Thiers, 
and so admirably analyzed and explain- 
ed by Jomini, that little new light can 
be thrown upon them. 

Undoubtedly the great merit of this 
work is the novel and generally philo- 
sophical view presented of Napoleon’s 
character. The author seems to have 
been one of the first to appreciate the 
peculiar circumstances attending his first 
appearance upon the world’s stage, and 
to recognize the influence of certain for- 
ces through his whole life. The most 
important was certainly his nationality. 
The relation of Corsica to European 
civilization, the union of opposite char- 
acteristics in this strange race, perpet- 
uated and intensified by its isolation, 
furnish a key to unlock many of the 
recesses of this dark character. The 
truth is, that, regarded from one point 
of view, Bonaparte is a figure of the 
middle ages projected into the nineteenth 
century. It is as though one of the 
leaders of the free companies—men with 
whom war was at the same time a trade 
and a passion, knowing no power but 
force and recognizing no arbiter but the 
sword—a Werner or a Walter de Mon- 
treal, had re-appeared. Certainly, there 
are no indications that he ever under- 
stood any other means of ruling, for 
fraud is only force compelled to put on 
a disguise. The Constitution of En- 
gland remained to him an enigma. It 
is true that he welcomed the friendly 
offices of Mr. Fox and the opposition, 
but he regarded them as a general would 
regard mutineers and deserters in an 
enemy’s camp, and was so utterly igno- 
rant of the motives by which they were 
actuated as to believe that the honor 
and good name of England were less 
dear to them than to Mr. Pitt. He car- 
ried this conception of power to such a 
point, that he tried to rule men’s words 
and thoughts as he did their actions. 
It was one of his maxims that nothing 
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should take place with which the police 
were not acquainted. The literature of 
the empire gives sad proof of his suc- 
cess in repressing the expression of 
thought. The epigrams of the sa/on 
were in his sight as much a declaration 
of war as the departure of Lord Whit- 
worth, and Mesdames de Stiel and Ré- 
camier received a share of the attentions 
of the police little inferior to that be- 
stowed upon Pichegru and Georges Ca- 
doudal. He had even wished to remod- 
el history and compel it to conform to 
his theories, and regarded Tacitus as a 
pestilent demagogue for exposing the 
crimes of former Czsars. Another side 
of his character, brought into prominent 
view by Lanfrey, is a duplicity which he 
shared with his countrymen. This was 
one of his most formidable qualities, en- 
abling him to counterfeit any emotion, 
while his coldness secured him against 
feeling it. This does not agree with the 
ordinary opinion, which makes him a 
creature of impulse and passion, a hu- 
man volcano consumed by internal fires. 
This popular delusion has been nurtur- 
ed by confounding energy with impulse, 
whereas there is nothing difficult in the 
conception of a mind that can calculate 
with the coldness and precision of a 
mathematician, united to an iron will 
and a burning energy which overthrows 
and consumes like a lava torrent. 

The third point of view from which 
his character may be regarded is its so- 
cial side. Here he is so totally differ- 
ent from the ordinary type of the French 
sovereign that it is not strange he should 
have been a sphinx to this people. The 
favorite of the French, the embodiment 
of their characteristics, is undoubtedly 
Henry IV. His frank and joyous tem- 
perament endéared his memory; while 
the ease with which he changed his re- 
ligion, saying with a shrug that Paris 
was well worth a mass, is in keeping 
with the traits of this witty and fickle 
nation. The tyranny and vices of Fran- 
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cis I. were relieved by something of the 
same generous nature, and France was 
lenient to the man who had brought her 
to the brink of ruin. The reign of Louis 
XIV., with all the crushing burdens it 
entailed, marked by the abject misery 
of the peasantry, and ending in unbroken 
gloom and disaster, was long the golden 
age, because this king was magnificent 
and gracious in his manner, and was to 
a certain extent the patron of art and 
letters. Even the worthless and vicious 
Louis XV., who had some traits of don- 
homie and was distinguished by his blue 
eyes and handsome face, was the “dzen 
aimé.” Nothing can be imagined more 
unlike this than Bonaparte’s character. 
He had no conversation. He could bear 
down all opposition with a flow of vehe- 
ment and burning words; he could even 
inspire in his hearers emotions which he 
did not feel himself; but these were all 
forms of monologue. In society, he ei- 
ther dropped sharp and caustic com- 
ments, or took refuge in a silence which 
was singularly ungracious. The truth 
is, that the conqueror of Marengo and 
Austerlitz was never a gentleman, and 
it was an uneasy consciousness of this 
that made him so sensitive to the well- 
bred ridicule of the sa/on. Neither did 
he bear any resemblance to the dark 
and terrible Italian tyrants, who were 
often the protectors of men of learning 
and the fosterers of art. Nothing flour- 
ished under the empire but war. The 
rattle of the sabre drowned the voice of 
letters and the hum of peaceful indus- 
try. 

The most serious fault of Lanfrey’s 
book is a disposition to construe things 
indifferent in themselves to the prejudice 
of Napoleon. Not that he distorts facts, 
but that he sometimes supplies sinister 
motives, and gives a hidden meaning to 
what is to a disinterested observer in- 
nocent and plain. His charity toward 
Napoleon is not of the kind that think- 
eth no evil, but often displays a marvel- 
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ous ingenuity in finding it. A striking 
instance of this injustice is where he 
speaks of Napoleon’s remark upon see- 
ing so many corpses of the 32d Demi- 
brigade at Jena: “Still some of the 32d. 
I had so many of them killed in Egypt, 
Italy, and everywhere, that I thought 
I should never hear anything more of 
them.” Lanfrey calls this one of those 
familiar jests which had the effect of 
electrifying the brutal soldiers. In his 
desire to magnify the heartlessness of 
what was at most only a rough compli- 
ment, adapted to the tastes of his hear- 
ers, he has libeled the army of his coun- 
trymen. Why brutal soldiers! They 
were Frenchmen, and as good a repre- 
sentation of the nation as ever an army 
was. Indeed, only a few years before, 
the army which won Hohenlinden, and 
which Lanfrey would hardly claim was 
so thoroughly leavened by the fact that 
Moreau happened to be a republican 
as to be men of a different nature, was 
the noble republican army. There are 
too many such remarks. 

Of the literary execution of the work 
it is difficult to speak in too high praise. 
The extracts we have made will give an 
idea of its clearness, condensation, and 
epigrammatic point. At the same time 
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antithesis is not abused, or allowed to 
set the most opposite qualities in array 
against each other and call the result a 
character. There are many passages in 
which the style, while strictly conform- 
ing to the laws of good taste, rises to the 
truest eloquence, and the thoughts pass 
through the mind, leaving an impression 
akin to that which follows majestic mu- 
sic. His style is, moreover, marked by 
that scrupulous and conscientious care 
and by that artistic finish which so just- 
ly distinguish French prose, and cause 
English readers to contemplate with a 
sort of despairing admiration Balzac and 
George Sand. 

The work of the translator has been 
well done, especially in the fidelity and 
ability with which he has preserved the 
author’s spi:it. Minute criticism would 
be ungracious and grossly unfair, in the 
absence of the original We would 
merely remark occasionally an apparent 
want of familiarity with a French idiom. 
In one or two instances this has caused 
a discord, the more marked from the 
surrounding harmony. The faults, how- 
ever, are few; the merits conspicuous. 
Seldom has an author of the striking 
qualities of M. Lanfrey been so fortu- 
nate in an interpreter. 
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HE never went to church. She 
never talked religion. The Bible 

was her regular Sunday companion, but 
for all that, she did hate Old Banks, 
next door, who had, she said, stolen her 
hens from time immemorial; Old Banks, 
undertaker, cabinet-maker, farmer, and 
horse-jockey combined, who never ex- 
pressed a wish to any of his progeny but 
in a voice that could be heard over half 
the town, whose hogs and hens were in 
everyone’s door- yard and kitchen - gar- 


den save his own, and whose premises 
were so strewed and crowded with bro- 
ken-down wagons, buggies, wheelbar- 
rows, boxes, boards, wheels, axles, hog- 
troughs, hen-coops, dog-kennels, and 
clothes hung out to dry, as frequently 
to elicit the remark from Grandmother 
Prentice that “it looked as if the devil 
had tipped up his cart there.” 

She was a queer, silent old lady. She 
did not live much in this world. She 
did not like company. She sought none. 
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She would sit for hours silent in the 
chimney-corner, communing with her- 
self. No coarse or garrulous nature 
could ever approach her. Her dignity 
was of a coldly quiet kind, and she could 
be as inaccessible as the North Pole. 
She really wanted to be let alone. Her 
own thoughts were company enough for 
her. The old house in which she had 
lived since revolutionary times was the 
only world she cared to move in. 

She made of me a pet and companion 
from an early age. With her I was 
“Bub,” and by no other name would 
she ever call me. I used to sit during 
the long winter evenings and hear her 
stories. She could remember something 
of the Revolution: how the “ Cowboys” 
from Connecticut, robbers alike of Whig 
and Tory, came over and plundered her 
father’s house; how she, a little girl, 
saw one of the detestable gang snatch 
her father’s watch as it hung on the 
wall, and she wanted to cry out, but the 
man gave her such a look she dared 
not. Of the English soldiers, some of 
whom were quartered at their house, 
she spoke with kindly moderation. She 
had in her possession a pocket Bible, 
which gne of them, a Scotchman, gave 
her on leaving. 

When a girl, some of her family had 
removed “out West to Tioge,” as she 
called it. That was Tioga County, in 
the State of New York. ‘“Tioge” was 
ever afterward to the old lady the fron- 
tier of the United States. Peop'e might 
talk to her of Indiana, Illinois, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the vast territory beyond ; 
but Grandmother’s Great West ever re- 
mained firm and fast at “ Tioge.” 

There was a great deal of humor, rath- 
er closely allied to mischief, hidden away 
in the old lady’s composition. Satur- 
day was market day, and the main street 
used to be crowded with the farmers’ 
teams from the country. Grandmother 
frankly owned that no sight in the world 
did her so much good as to see a run- 
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away country team bolt through the 
street from end to end, knocking off a 
wheel here and getting a wheel knocked 
off there, while the deacon ran after, 
“whoaing!” at the top of his voice, and 
picking his pots of butter from the dust 
as fast as they were shaken out behind, 
while the remainder of the trading agri- 
cultural population gripped the bridles 
of their horses to prevent them from fol- 
lowing suit, and a cloud of farmers’ 
wives and old maids from the “‘ Hamp- 
tons,” busy in bartering eggs for calico 
and beating down the price of “rem- 
nants,” rushed in alarm from the store- 
doors, each deeming that her butter had 
gone to ruin as she saw the yellow cakes 
tumbling from the tail-board. 

My parents moved out of the old 
house, but I remained with Grandmoth- 
er. I was her audience at night when 
she told her stories. True, she told the 
same tales over and over again. But 
they wore well. Sometimes, in the 
midst of her narration, she would stop 
for many minutes. I would not disturb 
her. I knew, although I could not then 
analyze or describe such knowledge, that 
she was living over and lost in past 
events, for which she could find no 
words. She had involuntarily strayed 
into some beautiful, girlish by-path of 
memory; some long-ago summer’s even- 
ing walk with flowers, and birds, and 
twilight, and hum of insects, and youth- 
ful hope; some ruddy, healthy face was 
before her—not the one she married; 
it is those we do not marry who dye the 
long-ago past with its delicate hues of 
romance. 

And finally I would say, “Well, Gram- 
ma?” I always called her “Gramma.” 
“Grandma,” or “Grandmother” —full, 
round, and proper, as the schoolmaster 
made me pronounce it—would have been 
all out of place in that old kitchen, with 
its cranes and pot-hooks, its andirons, 
back-log, and forestick, its four cats and 
manifold cupboards. Had I ever spo- 
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ken in that fashion, the old lady would 
have said, ‘“‘ Why, Bub!” and had I per- 
sisted in so pronouncing it, she would 
have discarded me. 

“Well, Gramma” —and then she 
would give a little start and a long 
sigh. She was back again, the old 
woman in the chimney-corner. It was 
now no such sunshine nor cheery June 
morning as in that long time ago, when 
she sung softly to herself over the wash- 
tub, and the new bit of finery to be worn 
for the first time next Sunday gave 
pleasant thought for hours. Only left 
the old house, and Bub to hear her old- 
time tales and take a deep and common 
interest in her cats and hens. 

She did not like the clatter and bus- 
tle of “improvement.” Our village had 
a feverish era of prosperity. The rail- 
road came near, and the steamboat took 
the place of the old-fashioned sloop. 
Grandmother never put her foot on car 
or steamboat. I doubt that she ever 
saw either, nor had she any curiosity to 
do so. She clung to the atmosphere 
and spirit of the old house and olden 
time. She would not allow a stove 
within its walls. 

But hers was a feeble resistance to 
the “march ofimprovement.” Her son- 
in-law was enterprising. Little by lit- 
tle the property was improved. A smart 
store, crammed with “dry goods just ar- 
rived from New York,” occupied the 
basement. Speculators and all man- 
ner of business men from abroad were 
brought home to dinner, or lodged as 
guests in the ‘spare bedroom.” Ex- 
actly as an Indian would regard such 
people in his wigwam, so did Grand- 
mother these restless schemers. Their 
presence was poison to her. Then the 
clerks tormented her cats. My father 
had a mania for moving old buildings 
and erecting new ones. Sheds and ware- 
houses went up in every direction, ever 
curtailing the area of the pleasant little 
lot behind the old house. The barn 
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was moved a little to the right, and the 
wash - house to the left. A picturesque 
little hill crowned with trees was dug 
down, and everything reduced to the 
barren, level uniformity of “improve- 
ment.” Finally the old lady’s hen-coop 
must be curtailed, so that Buxton, an en- 
terprising Yankee shoe-dealer next door, 
could have more light in his basement. 

She loved her hens. She knew the 
individualities and peculiarities of every 
fowl in her coop. She had always some 
preparation of meat or fish stewing over 
the kitchen fire for them. They were 
all large, portly, dignified hens, with 
blood-red combs and an important, self- 
satisfied strut. They laid large, clean, 
white eggs. They were proud of their 
art. 

But Buxton finally prevailed upon 
Grandmother to curtail her hen-coop, 
by quoting a great deal of Scripture in 
regard to the matter. He was a smooth, 
sleek sort of man, and anelder. Grand- 
mother hated him for a cobbling fiend. 
Indeed, she had always borne a bit of a 
grudge against all Connecticut people 
since that “Cowboy” snatched her fa- 
ther’s watch. 

But it was change here, there, every- 
where, and the old lady did not like 
change. The old house was a piece, 
and the only remaining piece, of her 
younger life. It was the only channel 
of communication left for her with peo- 
ple long passed away. Every bit “im- 
proved away” was so much drawn from 
her life’s blood. 

One night a fire broke out in the vil- 
lage. It came nearer and nearer the 
old house. They said it must be pull- 
ed down to stop the flames. They at- 
tempted its destruction in clumsy, bar- 
barous fashion. They gouged the walls 
with their great iron hooks, and smash- 
ed partitions with axes. While they 
were tearing off a piece here and there, 
and ill-directed gangs of men were tug- 
ging away at the stout oaken frame with 
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ropes and hooks, and the old edifice was 
shaking to its base, they found Grand- 
mother crooning over a few coals in the 
kitchen iire-place, while bricks and mor- 
tar were tumbling down the chimney. 


They led her away. The old house was 
destroyed. She lived but a few months 
afterward, for the destruction of her 
home snapped the feeble link which 
bound her to earth. 





HER ROSE-TREE., 


Over the lattice, and up the wall, 
Its full red blossoms reached and clung ; 
In the cottage chamber and sanded hall 
The fragrance of roses ever hung ; 
And robins in spring, ere the dews were dry, 
On the rose-tree’s branches chirruped and sung. 


When the sun peeped over the pine - fringed hills 
She stood ’mid the roses, to cull and train; 
When its last rays fell on the mountain rills, 
She was standing there, ’mid the roses again ; 
Ever among them, in winter and spring, 
In summer and autumn, in sun and rain, 


Twenty years had passed over her head 

Since this proud rose -tree to the earth she gave; 
No branches there were twined and spread, 

No nodding blooms in a crimson wave ; 
Twenty years, ere her woman’s heart 

Had ceased to yearn, and hope, and crave, 


Here is her tale: Back so many years, 

Or more, perhaps, from a distant shore 
A lover came; and he kissed the tears 

From her blushing cheeks, as over and o’er 
She told her story of passion, and he 

The old, old promises vowed and swore. 


Together they planted this tree, and then 
He sailed away for a far-off clime; 

And, in parting, he said, ‘*O, my own love, when, 
Be it in winter or summer -time, 

I clasp thee again, a wedding - wreath 


Shall the roses make thee, while glad bells chime. 


” 


Twenty years—and the rose-tree now 
Is tall and strong, and its blossoms fair ; 
Twenty years—but alas! her brow 
The bridal coronal never shall bear ; 
But she holds this rose-tree dear, so dear, 
For the sake of the golden days that were. 
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PARISIAN PARLORS 


OHN STUART MILL, in his auto- 
biography, excuses his retired mode 
of life thus: 

“General society as now carried on in England is 
so insipid an affair, even to the persons who make it 
what it is, that it is kept up for any reason rather 
than the pleasure it affords. All serious discussion 
on matters on which opinions differ being considered 
ill-bred, and the national deficiency in liveliness and 
sociability having prevented the cultivation of the 
art of talking agreeably on trifles, in which the French 
of the last century so much excelled, the sole attrac- 
tion of what is called society to those who are not at 
the top of the tree is to climb a little higher in it; 
while to those already at the top it is chiefly a com- 
pliance with custom and with the supposed require- 
ments of their station. To a person of any but a very 
common order in thought or feeling, such society, un- 
less he has personal objects to serve by it, must be 
supremely unattractive ; and most people in the pres- 
ent day of our really high class of intellect, make 
their contact with it so slight and at such long inter- 
vals as to be almost considered as retiring from it 
altogether.”” 

This seems to be a charge of social 
retrogression. The superiority of the 
French of the last century implies the 
inferiority of all nations of the present 
in a matter of great importance to the 
enjoyment of life. The accusation comes 
from an authority too high to be passed 
without notice. If true, the facts should 
be clearly stated in detail, and their 
Gauses explained, so that if possible 
some remedy may be found for the evil. 
It is not the first time that such things 
have been said. Forty years ago, De 
Tocqueville complained that the Ameri- 
cans could not converse, though they 
could argue. Madame de Staél claim- 
ed that “Conversation as a talent exists 
only in France,” and she was familiar 
with many eminent literary men of Ger- 
many in her time. Thus an Englishman 
who had lived in France, a Frenchman 
who had spent several years in studying 
the politics and society of the United 
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States, and a French- woman who had 
lived in Germany and had married a 
Swede—all writers of distinguished abil- 
ity and of excellent opportunities for ob- 
servation—have claimed or acknowledg- 
ed the supremacy of the French in con- 
versation. 

The admission of this claim would not 
be discreditable to other nations, least 
of all to one so young, and in many re- 
spects to one so raw, as ours. France, 
for four centuries preceding 1870, was 
the main centre of the civilizing forces, 
and notwithstanding the disturbing in- 
fluences of the late war, may long retain 
that position. Her people have been 
the leaders in the adoption of all the im- 
provements in dress and manners since 
the fourteenth century. They developed 
the rules of etiquette, gave to woman the 
place which she now holds in society, 
gathered people of refinement and edu- 
cation in parlors for the enjoyment of 
conversation, and recognized literary 
men as the social equals of nobles and 
princes. There was much in Voltaire’s 
time to justify his assertion that “the 
spirit of society is the natural inheritance 
of the French.” An American by birth 
and a Teuton by blood could content- 
edly acknowledge the justice of a com- 
parison to the disadvantage of the 
Teutonic nations if it were true, but 
a citizen of the world in 1870 should 
be humiliated by the proof that the tal- 
ent of conversation has declined within 
a hundred years. I sought the proof, 
failed to find it, believe that the talent 
referred to is as common in Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and the United States as 
in France, and more common there than 
it was in the time of Louis XV., and 
here submit the reasons for that opinion. 
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The conversational talent of France 
first became famous by the influence of 
certain Parisian sa/ons, or parlors, which 
held a prominent place not only in the 
society but also in the literature and 
politics of the country for nearly two 
centuries. They were among the lead- 
ing institutions of Europe, and their 
names, regular guests, and general char- 
acter—for they had different tendencies 
on various political, social, religious, and 
literary matters—were familiar by repute 
to many intellectual people in foreign 
lands, from Dublin to St. Petersburg, 
and from Stockholm to Madrid. They 
brought the ablest literary men of France 
together in coferies numbering from five 
to thirty in a set, without counting the 
supernumeraries and occasional visitors. 

Exceptional influences gave to those 
parlors a brilliancy and fame which none 
now can, and probably none of the future 
will, equal. But their eminence was a 
sign, not of the social wealth, but rather 
of the poverty, of those times. They 
centralized a large part of the talent, the 
wit, and the learning of Europe, which 
are now scattered over a wide area. 
After Spain had been hurled from her pre- 
dominance by the patriotic devotion of 
the Hollanders, after Germany had been 
desolated by the Thirty Years’ War, and 
before England had yet been enriched 
by the Protestant refugees fleeing from 
the barbarities of Alva and Louis XIV., 
France was unquestionably “the great 
nation,” as she claimed to be —the first 
in population, wealth, and military pow- 
er. Hercentral position, surrounded by 
Italy, Germany, Holland, England, Port- 
ugal, and Spain, between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic, had aided her to 
acquire a pre-eminence in the arts of so- 
ciety. 

The wealth, the learning, the talent, 
and the power of the nation were con- 
centrated in Paris. The government 


being despotic, the aspirants for offices 
of honor and profit clustered about the 
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court. The nobility swarmed round the 
monarch. In England, Spain, and Ger- 
many the owners of large estates lived 
on them, and thus decentralized power 
and money; notsoin France. But Paris 
was as much the capital of Europe intel- 
lectually as of France politically. The 
growth of industry and of popular intel- 
ligence, the increase of maritime com- 
merce and manufacturing industry, the 
overthrow of the papal influence in north- 
ern Europe, and the multiplication of 
books in the modern languages, had 
rendered Latin unfit to be the language 
of international intercourse, and the 
French earned and took the place. 

The first famous Parisian parlor in 
the order of time was that opened by 
Madame Rambouillet about 1620, and 
maintained for nearly forty years. She 
was a woman of rare taste, tact, judg- 
ment, and character, and her house ob- 
tained recognition as a temple dedicated 
to the enjoyments, the genialities, the 
elegances, and the proprieties of social 
intercourse. Two brilliant daughters 
assisted her; the Duchess of Longue- 
ville, Madame la Fayette, Madame Sé- 
vigné, Madame Sablé, and Mademoiselle 
Scudery, with other ladies less celebrat- 
ed, and yet distinguished in their time, 
frequented her gatherings. Mademoi- 
selle ’Enclos, and Madame la Fayette 
after the notoriety of her amour with 
Rochefoucault, not being welcome at 
Madame Rambouillet’s, had rival par- 
lors of their own, where a freer tone 
prevailed. 

The social tact and eminent fitness of 
a few ladies of the seventeenth century 
to be hostesses of literary circles, were 
perhaps never surpassed ; but the Paris- 
ian parlors did not reach their full bloom 
until the close of the eigheenth century. 
The spread of the French language, the 
increasing splendor of French literature, 
the progress of wealth, education, and 
refinement, the encouragement of litera- 
ry men by Madame Pompadour, and the 
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homage of such monarchs as Frederick 
II. and Catherine II. to French authors, 
did much for them. Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu, D’Alembert, Diderot, and Turgot 
were intellectual celebrities far above any 
that Madame Rambouillet could obtain ; 
and they were not only accompanied bya 
multitude of less notable Frenchmen, 
but by many distinguished foreigners, 
who flocked to Paris to enjoy their fame 
and to improve themselves by the ob- 
servation of their rivals. They were 
more anxious for reception at the litera- 
ry parlors than at court. Bolingbroke, 
Walpole, and Hume spent much time in 
Paris, and each was intimate with the 
famous hostess of a famous sa/on. While 
the authors were anxious to be received, 
the hostesses were not less anxious to 
secure their attendance. All who lived 
in Paris, enjoyed polite society, and 
reached distinction, were frequent if not 
regular visitors in various parlors. Not- 
withstanding Rousseau’s quarrelsome, 
suspicious, and cynical disposition—the 
result of a defective education—his gross 
lack of social tact, and his ignorance or 
disregard of many social conventionali- 
ties, he was almost persecuted by a 
dozen ladies, each of whom felt confi- 
dent that if she could once get him 
under her influence she could make him 
an ornament to her circle, and at the 
same time add greatly to his enjoyment 
of life. All their kind efforts were in 
vain; but many other young men who 
went to Paris as rude as he, were by 
them polished, and helped to fame and 
fortune. 

As an incident in the rivalries of the 
hostesses, the quarrel between Madame 
du Deffand and Mademoiselle de l’Es- 
pinasse may be mentioned. When the 
former lady began to lose her sight, 
she was fortunate enough to discover in 
the country the latter—a bright, beauti- 
ful, and educated, but poor and friend- 
less girl— who was glad to accept the 
offer of a luxurious home in the metrop- 
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olis, with no duty to perform save that 
of being the assistant of her mistress in 
the management of the house, and her as- 
sociate in the entertainment of the most 
attractive company of the age. Mad- 
emoiselle |’Espinasse improved rapidly 
under the care of the old lady, became a 
great attraction to the parlor, and the 
two dwelt in harmony together for ten 
years; at the end of which period Mad- 
ame du Deffand discovered that some of 
her most esteemed visitors were in the 
habit of calling an hour before the time 
fixed in her invitation, to dinner, and 
they spent the interval in company with 
Mademoiselle l’Espinasse, who enjoyed 
in this way the first of their conversation. 
This was too much for the hostess, and 
she burst into such a passion that Mad- 
emoiselle de l’Espinasse left the house. 
Thereupon, D’Alembert provided her 
with an establishment and shared it 
with her, and soon her parlor was one 
of the most eminent in Paris, such men 
as Turgot, Brienne—afterward cardinal 
—and Archbishop Boisgelin being con- 
stant attendants. Madame du Deffand, 
who had long been blind and had been 
deeply indebted to the fidelity and in- 
telligence of Mademoiselle }’Espinasse, 
soon regretted her hasty anger, but she 
found another very competent young 
woman for a reader and assistant, and 
maintained her parlor and her dining- 
room in splendor for sixteen years sub- 
sequently. 

The eritertainment of literary people 
seems to have been a healthy business. 
The Duchess of Luxembourg died at 
eighty-one, after keeping her parlor open 
to a distinguished coferie for thirty-five 
years; Madame du Deffand held her 
receptions forty years, and lived to be 
eighty-three; Ninon was brilliant and 
even beautiful until ninety; the Countess 
of Bouffler’s life extended thr ugh three- 
quarters, and her parlor through one- 
quarter, of a century. The Duchess of 
Maine, though she spent much of her 
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time on her estates, was the centre of a 
permanent circle for more than half her 
years, and she reached the age of sev- 
enty-seven; Madame Lambert died at 
eighty-six; Madame Geoffrin at sixty- 
four; Madame de Staal- Delaunay at 
sixty-six; Madame la Fayette at sixty; 
and Madame Caylus, Madame Necker, 
and Madame Epinay at about fifty - five. 
Not one hostess of a dozen of the most 
famous Parisian parlors died before fifty, 
and the average duration of their lives 
was seventy. 

Most of these ladies not only had fre- 
quent literary gatherings at their respect- 
ive houses, but entertained and assisted 
poor authors. Several of them had 
weekly and other occasional literary din- 
ners. Madame Geoffrin, whose parlor 
was open for twenty-nine years, and for 
the greater part of the period was con- 
sidered the most brilliant of Paris, had 
a dinner for authors every Wednesday, 
and for artists every Monday; Madame 
Lambert had a literary dinner every 
Tuesday; Madame Necker every Fri- 
day; M. Helvetius every Tuesday; and 
Baron Holbach every Sunday and Thurs- 
day. Mademoiselle l’Espinasse,who was 
the centre of the encyclopedist coterie, 
was the only distinguished hostess of 
literary people who could not afford to 
have frequent and large dinner parties. 
Some of these hostesses had no marital 
incumbrances, and most of them no mat- 
rimonial prejudices. Madame Necker 
occupied an exceptional position; she 
had a husband, and they loved each 
other. Madame Geoffrin had a husband, 
who, if not imbecile, was at least a sub- 
ject of ridicule for her guests. She did 
not introduce him to all her visitors, for 
one of them inquired what had become 
of the quiet old gentleman who used to 
sit near the foot of the table, and she 
answered, “O, that was my husband — 
he’s dead.” 

In trying to get a correct idea of these 
Parisian parlors of the eighteenth cent- 
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ury, we must recollect that authorship 
had not yet become a profitable busi- 
ness. In 1750 not a dozen persons in 
Europe lived in ease and elegance on 
incomes derived from their books. It 
was a common practice among authors 
to hunt up patrons who should support 
or at least assist them. The literary 
cotertes of Paris succeeded the individ- 
ual patrons in France, and accorded a 
more generous recognition, and a more 
cordial reception, though perhaps not 
more liberal assistance, to merit. The 
authors needed all the help they could 
get in the parlors, and were compelled 
as a class to frequent them. In our 
time, literary men are not dependent on 
any small co¢erte for reputation or sup- 
port, and even if so many of the leading 
intellectual men of the age were living 
in Paris now as in 1750, they could not 
be collected several times a week in the 
houses of a few wealthy people. 

Many changes have occurred within 
the last hundred years to diminish the 
intellectual influence of Paris, and con- 
sequently of its literary parlors. Hol- 
land, Spain, Sweden, Poland, and Italy 
were more important in the middle of 
the last century than now, and serving 
to counterbalance one another, they 
agreed to recognize France as their com- 
mon superior and guide. The German 
and American literatures had not yet 
risen to any note, and English literature 
was almost unknown in continental Eu- 
rope. Scarcely one man in ten could 
read. Newspapers occupied a very low 
place relatively in literature, politics, 
and society. There was no telegraph. 
There was little commercial intercourse 
or foreign travel. The literary parlors 
of Paris, with their gatherings of au- 
thors, artists, statesmen, diplomatists, 
generals, and courtiers, served to circu- 
late political, literary, artistic, and scien- 
tific news, to make known the character 
and merits of literary and artistic pro- 
ductions, and to spread information 
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about foreign countries. Frequent, and 
in some cases regular, reports of the 
conversations were sent abroad to mon- 
archs, nobles, and literary men. 

France is no longer “the great na- 
tion.” Little did the members of the 
Royal Academy of Berlin, when in 1783 
they conducted their proceedings in 
French, and offered a prize for the best 
essay in French, on the causes that 
made French the universal language, 
and on the probability of its maintaining 
that position —little did they imagine 
that their own tongue would possess a 
literature equaling that of France in 
strength and variety; that the Slavonic 
peoples would be seized by an enthusi- 
asm for the establishment of a great 
nationality, and a national literature; 
that a nation more populous and more 
wealthy than France would grow up in 
North America; that Canada, New Zea- 
land, and Australia would be settled 
by large and rapidly growing British 
communities; that the English nations 
would have twice as many people as the 
French, and twice as many ships as all 
other nations together, and twice as 
much wealth as any two nations of con- 
tinental Europe—and all this within a 
century. Commerce has increased a 
hundred-fold within as many years, until 
it has embraced the whole earth, and 
English is its tongue. 

Canversation does not occupy so large 
a space in social life now as it did in 
1750. It then conveyed much of the 
information for which we depend upon 
books and newspapers. As people read 
more, they become less garrulous. A 
cultivated taste can not enjoy the babble 
which delights the ignorant. The think- 
er criticises himself while he speaks ; 
the fool lets his tongue run without 
check. The most talkative people are 
savages; and the lower the degree of 
culture, the greater the amount of talk. 
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Not only do men generally devote more 
time to the arrangement of their ideas 
before expressing them, in proportion to 
the excellence of their education, but 
they have not so much leisure to spend 
in society. More time is required in a 
highly civilized state for business; and 
books and papers consume daily an hour 
or two that would without them be occu- 
pied in gossip. But the progress of civ- 
ilization which restricts the quantity of 
conversation also improves its quality, 
so the world has no reason to regret the 
change. The statements of De Staél 
and De Tocqueville may be attributed 
partly to national prejudice, and that of 
Mill to lack of consideration. It is high- 
ly improbable that there should have 
been a decline in the art of conversa- 
tion since 1790, or that the Teutonic na- 
tions should be notably inferior now to 
France. Men talk well in proportion as 
they are educated, refined, acute in their 
perceptions, broad in the scope of their 
thought, and elevated in their morals. 
Precisely as they rise in culture, they 
advance in the social arts. The natural 
mental capacity of mankind has suffered 
no decline, and the brilliancy and strength 
given by training and polish have much 
increased. Everybody must admit a 
vast improvement in social, political, in- 
dustrial, scientific, literary, and artistic 
conditions, and it must exercise a favor- 
able influence on conversational talent. 
The loss by the extinction of the famous 
parlors is only apparent. That enjoy- 
ment, which in its best form was for 
centuries confined to the few, has now 
become popularized as the property of 
many. There are as good talkers now 
as ever before, and more of them; and, 
instead of being nearly all gathered to- 
gether in one city, they are now to be 
found in a thousand towns, wherever 
the highest civilization has established 
its authority. 
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NO. Il.—FROM REALEJO TO MANAGUA. 


and after breakfast the following 
morning we took leave of Captain Pous- 
land, whose careful attentions and kind- 
ness of heart will long be held in grate- 
ful remembrance. The most of the pas- 
sengers, tired of the sea- voyage, deter- 
mined to leave the ship here instead of 
going to Panama. A large canoe, called 
a dungo, made from one of the immense 
trees this country furnishes, received us 
and our baggage, and we proceeded up 
the river for six miles. The shores for 
the whole distance were lined with man- 
groves—singular trees, growing in some 
respects like the banyan, and extending 
their pendulous branches to a consider- 
able distance into the water. They cov- 
er all the muddy shores so as almost to 
conceal them from sight, even at low 
tide. The river continued to grow nar- 
rower, until at length our dungo could 
go no higher. Above us, the river had 
dwindled to a noisy brook, where we 
tumbled out on some muddy honey- 
combed rocks and picked our way up 
into the town. On the high bank stood 
a group of copper-colored men, in dirty 
white cotton clothing, armed with old 
flint-lock muskets, representing custom- 
house officers. Near by was a large 
one-story adobe building, with a tile 
roof, like all that I had seen in South 
America. A few boxes were scattered 
about, and idlers were plenty. Our bag- 
gage was soon on the heads of some na- 
tives, who led the way up to the town, 
and we followed on past a row of thatch- 
ed cottages, half concealed by the trees 
and cacti, for the distance of half a mile, 
when we found ourselves in a town of 


eo night was spent on board, 


considerable size, but irregular, filthy, 
and ruinous. 

Realejo was destroyed by a party of 
buccaneers in the seventeenth century. 
Their chief object was the capture of the 
city of Leon, fifty leagues distant inland. 
The evidences of former greatness and 
wealth meet you at every step—here a 
regular, substantial pavement, now dis- 
used, and everywhere the foundations of 
large, strong walls of masonry, whose 
superstructure has given place to thatch- 
ed cottages, a few of the better class 
having adobe walls. The ruins of a 
large convent, whose solid masonry has 
withstood the storms of nearly two cent- 
uries, still lift their broken arches and 
dome, fissured by fire and earthquake ; 
time is rendering them more imperisha- 
ble, by binding them up with climbing 
trees and vines, that cover them like 
the meshes of a net. 

The hotel where our baggage was 
carried was of modern construction, hav- 
ing a second story with a veranda on all 
sides. This was called the “American,” 
and I recognized as the host Mr. Mul- 
hado, formerly of San Francisco, and 
late of Sacramento. Tickets for dinner 
were furnished at the bar, and when we 
sat down to the table we regretted that 
we had not eaten our tickets and left the 
dinner to be consumed by our contempt. 
It was served up with a parsimony bet- 
ter suited to a prospecting party at the 
mines than to a country overflowing with 
its abundance. The charges were ex- 
tortionate. I left the table angry and 


hungry, and went out regretting that I 
could not talk the language of the coun- 
try, as it made me in a measure depend- 
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ent on these scoundrels, when chance 
led me to an old church, whose walls 
were crumbling with age and covered 
with lichens and grass. The niches in 
the front, where formerly statues were 
supposed to have stood, were almost 
obliterated. In a little thatched shed 
near by were three bells, which had ev- 
idently suffered the ordeal of fire and 
were badly broken, but were still made 
to ring out their matins and vespers, as 
when they hung in the tower of the 
convent two hundred years ago. The 
church was accidentally left undestroy- 
ed by the pirates. The roof was of tile, 
supported on wide rafters, and the floor 
of square bricks. Notwithstanding the 
rude display of sculptured wood and 
gilded ornaments upon the altars and 
walls, it had a gloomy, saddening ap- 
pearance. On one side was a variety of 
gay flowers decking the image and shrine 
of the Virgin; some were in wreaths and 
festoons, others were made into small 
bouquets and introduced into the mouths 
of broken glass bottles or earthenware. 
Opposite to this, where hung the wood- 
en image of the crucified Saviour, was 
an old dusty skull and other human 
bones. Within the chancel was anoth- 
er altar, upon which were various toys 
and flowers—little offerings of piety such 
as school-children bring to a favorite 
mistress. While I stood with uncover- 
ed head in this rude but solemn temple, 
a half-clad female entered and knelt in 
the middle of the floor. Fearing that 
my presence might be regarded as an 
intrusion, I removed my unsanctified 
feet from the floor, and, picking up a 
large cluster of purple flowers that grew 
in the threshold, I put it in the button- 
hole of my coat, and walked out into 
somebody’s garden. 

Having helped myself plentifully to 
fruit, I returned to the hotel and engag- 
ed a hammock for the night. At the 
time of the discovery of America, ham- 
mocks were in general use by the na- 
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tives, and to this day they are the most 
conspicuous and useful article of furni- 
ture in every house. They are beauti- 
fully woven from a species of native 
grass, and are both large and elastic. 
For comfort and cleanliness, I prefer 
them to any sleeping accommodations 
that I have seen. Between the annoy- 
ance of mosquitoes and the disturbance 
occasioned by disorderly travelers, my 
first night on shore was passed very un- 
comfortably. Several parties of men 
who have been to California have con- 
spired here to waylay their more fort- 
unate countrymen by going into the for- 
warding business, and a more graceless 
set of swindlers never infested a Chris- 
tian country. 

There are two modes of conveyance. 
One is by aclumsy two-wheeled vehicle, 
called a carreta, covered with raw-hides, 
and drawn by four oxen. The wheels 
are transverse sections of large trees, 
about six inches thick. To the end of 
the tongue is fastened a cross-piece, 
which is lashed to the horns of the 
wheel- oxen, so that the carrefa can not 
capsize without lifting one of the oxen 
from his feet. When the floor is cover- 
ed with baggage there is just room for 
two or three men to crawl in between it 
and the raw-hide cover. Six men are 
furnished with one of these and a driver, 
who sits on the carreta armed with a long 
sharp goad, which he thrusts into the 
animals until they bleed, when he would 
urge them along, while a boy ten or 
twelve years old precedes them as guide, 
carrying a machete, or long knife, which 
is worn by nearly all the natives while 
on the road, and which serves the three- 
fold use of sword, axe, and eating- 
knife, and without which it would be 
difficult to penetrate the thickets. In 
this manner transportation is perform- 
ed to Granada, and the price asked for 
each person is $6. The other mode is 
on horseback, and the charge made is 
the full value of a horse. I obtained a 
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good horse, and set out with one com- 
panion, on the morning of the 2d of De- 
cember, accompanied bya guide. When 
about to start, my attention was arrest- 
ed by a painful spectacle. The dead 
body of a returning Californian was 
borne along on a cart, like a dead dog, 
by the natives, unattended by a White 
man, and uncovered from the sun and 
dust. 

To any one at all sensible of the re- 
sponsibilities of the people of the Unit- 
ed States to their less civilized neigh- 
bors, a journey in the path of California 
adventure will furnish many a humiliat- 
ing lesson, if it does not cover him with 
shame. It is with pain that I think of 
the brutal conduct of many of my coun- 
trymen, as it was exhibited during the 
whole route through Central America. 
The character which the nation enjoys 
they arrogate to themselves, and abuse 
the confidence which it inspires. With 
less claims as individuals to a character 
for refinement, they perpetrate the most 
indecent outrages upon a people whom 
they call unenlightened, but who are 
greatly their superiors in every virtue 
that gives value to civilization. 

Leaving the town behind us we urged 
our horses at a quick pace along the 
narrow and thickly wooded road, in hope 
of finding a more open, or at least a dry- 
er one. We passed companies of girls 
dressed with calico skirts secured just 
above the hips, leaving their bodies oth- 
erwise naked, carrying various kinds of 
produce upon their heads, or fowls in 
their hands, an extraordinary demand 
having been created for these last by 
the fastidious tastes of Californians, and 
no table could be considered as set for 
them unless it was supplied with eggs 
and chickens, for they had been for a 
long time without them. 

Soon after we fell in with two natives, 
one of whom, by the peculiarity and ele- 
gance of his dress, we knew to be a 
priest; and, as we had heard much of 
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the dangers of the road, though we had 
formidable looking pistols in our belts, 
we still thought it might not be amiss to 
have one of his order in our company ; 
but, doubtless for reasons to which I 
have already alluded, he did not appear 
to cherish a reciprocal desire for our so- 
ciety, and quickened his speed. At this 
time we would have parted company but 
for a curious incident. Our horses were 
all well acquainted with each other, had 
been in the habit of traveling together, 
and refused to be parted. When one 
went faster, the other was sure to follow, 
until an unfortunate slip of the priest’s 
horse nearly threw him from the saddle, 
and left his sacerdotal head - gear lying 
in the mud. Here we left him and his 
companion at a dead stand-still, to their 
congratulations at having escaped from 
such bad company. 

The road was miry and greatly cut up 
with cart-wheels, but there was much to 
interest us in the strange birds and flow- 
ers along the edge of the heavy forest 
that walled us in on both sides. The 
convolvulus, or morning-glory, covered 
the border, and often climbed the tall- 
est trees, and parrots flew back and forth 
screaming in alarm. A ride of three 
leagues brought us to the town of Chi- 
nandiga. We had been furnished with a 
way-bill to the agent for the men who 
owned the horses, and now presented it 
at the Fulton House, and, riding through 
the great gate- way in the front, we dis- 
mounted in the court. At this place we 
were compelled to wait until the next 
day for a guide and a larger company. 
I spent the day in strolling about the 
streets, accompanied by a volunteer 
guide in the person of a lad full dress- 
ed in a palm-leaf hat, and a cheroot in 
his mouth. With the spirit of a veteran 
smoker, he chewed the stub of his cigar 
until he got a fresh one. He gamboled 
around me, chatting in his jargon as flu- 
ently as though I understood every word 
of it, while the saliva dropped from his 
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chin and ran down his jolly little belly. 
While passing the cathedral just before 
sundown, I met a party of a dozen sol- 
diers conducting a chain-gang of two 
convicts to the guard-house; one of them 
was a fat, jovial fellow, smoking a cigar 
and looking the very personification of 
contentment, wearing his chains with 
the dignity of acommander. As I pass- 
ed him, he asked me for another cigar. 
The officer in command grinned along 
his whole dental line, and said, “Good 
morning ”—a chronological blunder, but 
in a good English accent. In return, 
I said, “Buenas noches.” On my re- 
turn, I passed the guard- house, where 
the soldiers were drawn up in a line 
with arms at support, when the same 
officer again shouted out at the top of 
his voice, “Good morning.” The town 
of Chinandiga is overrun with yellow 
dogs, almost too thin and gaunt to make 
a shadow, and so weak that they often 
fall over in the effort to bark. 

The sun was just sinking over the 
Viejo volcano when the party, now re- 
inforced to sixteen, were in the saddle 
ready to start. “In the saddle” must 
be understood as a figure of speech; a 
saw-horse would be more literal, and 
convey a truer idea of the machine. It 
was a frame over which a raw-hide had 
been stretched, long enough to carry 
double, and admirably suited to gall the 
poor animals between which it was in- 
terposed. The saddle that I had ridden 
thus far had been taken from me and 
sent back to decoy somebody else into 
the snare. However, I was determined 
not to allow my zest for a pleasant jour- 
ney to be destroyed by impositions to 
which I had become so accustomed. A 
copious shower had fallen in the night, 
filling all the hollows with water; but 
it brightened the green leaves ai.d reviv- 
ed the odors from innumerable flowers. 
The road was similar to that we had 
traveled the day before, though the 
trees were larger, and one variety was 
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conspicuous from its dark, glossy leaf, 
interspersed with small white flowers, 
and its branches often united over our 
heads. The inhabitants are collected in 
towns. I saw no dwellings by the way 
or break in the forest; and we pushed 
on in a disorderly squad along the cart- 
road, which had never known an age of 
internal improvement. No one ever 
stops to fill a rut or remove a tree fall- 
en across the road. 

Our guide is a Creole, dressed in white 
roundabout and pants, with a dragoon’s 
sword and pistols at his side. He isa 
surly fellow, and rides at a slow pace, 
with his hands resting on his hips, in 
dogged silence, except when some one 
of the party attempts to pass him, then 
he sings out, “ Poco tiempo!” which, in 
the language of the country, conveys the 
general idea of procrastination, and is in 
more general use than any phrase. One 
hears it at all hours of the day, whatev- 
er the occasion, or however urgent the 
need; I have thought it would be an 
appropriate motto on the arms of the 
state. 

Our party of Californians is dressed 
in every variety of costume seen in Cal- 
ifornia, and armed with various weap- 
ons, among which the heavy Missourian 
rifle is conspicuous. As we ride along 
the narrow, winding way, overarched 
with gigantic trees animated by flocks 
of parrots and scarlet macaws, the view 
is highly picturesque, and it seems to 
me would do no injustice to a band of 
outlaws of the seventeenth century. 

We had traveled six leagues when we 
arrived at Chichigalpa, resembling the 
last town in size and general appearance, 
but more neat, while the cactus fences 
were more general and regular. We 
did not stop here, but rode on to Josol- 
tega, two leagues farther, where we took 
dinner, and about three P.M. the spires 
and turrets of numerous churches ap- 
peared over the crest of an opposite 
hill. The guide pointed to them, and 
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said, “Leon.” The road here led down 
a considerable ravine, with a noisy 
stream flowing through it. It was about 
four o’clock when our dusty cavalcade 
filed through the silent streets of the 
capital city of Nicaragua, and stopped 
at the house of a native. Leon looks 
like a very old town, and was built of 
substantial masonry. The houses are 
mostly of one story, neat after the Span- 
ish style, and some of them very impos- 
ing. Under the Spanish rule this city 
was populous and wealthy, but now it is 
ruinous and desolate. The ravages of 
civil war meet your eye at every step, as 
fresh as though they were the work of 
yesterday, and there seems to be no dis- 
position to repair the waste. The ca- 
thedral on the great Plaza is still a mag- 
nificent structure, but even this is speck- 
led with gun-shots, and the plastered 
walls in the interior of the tower oppo- 
site the windows are badly defaced from 
the same cause. The buildings in the 
immediate neighborhood were destroy- 
ed, and the ruins are still undisturbed. 
Those exposed to the fire from the ca- 
thedral reminded me of a board fence 
which had been long used as a target, 
and the window-sashes are broken by 
musket-balls. The houses on streets 
enfiladed by the artillery stationed in the 
Plaza show deep furrows in their walls, 
plowed by the shot; and even the iron 
balustrade to the windows of our hotel, 
through which a cannon-shot had pass- 
ed, has the broken ends of the iron rods 
still projecting as the ball left them. I 
could hardly believe that these were the 
effects of the revolutionary struggle 
which made the Spanish colonies free 
nearly forty years ago. The scene pro- 
duced upon me a feeling of melancholy. 
There did not appear to be a want of 
inhabitants, but it seemed that civiliza- 
tion had been blasted in the bud, that 
it expired in the convulsion that gave 
birth to freedom. The evidences of the 
sanguinary war of the revolution, the 





success of the people afterward in main- 
taining their independence when the 
Mexican states, aided by the Guatema- 
lian forces, sought to compel the other 
Central American states to join their 
confederation, and the successful resist- 
ance made by the city of Leon to the 
buccaneers, who were seldom foiled, 
proved the people to be not wanting in 
courage. But their geographical posi- 
tion has made them more and more ob- 
scure. As other states were more ac- 
cessible to commerce, and, though they 
possessed a country unsurpassed for cli- 
mate, beauty, and fertility, there was no 
market for their productions, while it re- 
quired but little to supply their wants, 
without stimulus their energies have be- 
come enervated. 

The inn at which we stopped contain- 
ed a long range of rooms used for sleep- 
ing apartments, with massive walls and 
brick floors, with only one window in 
each, revealing the smoky walls and 
rafters, hung with tapestry woven by 
spiders and breaking away under the 
accumulation of dust. The only furni- 
ture in these rooms consisted of narrow 
bedsteads covered with raw-hide, and 
on these, without even the luxury of a 
pillow, you were expected to make peace 
with Morpheus. A portico extended 
around the court, where the table was 
spread. In the evening a train of carre- 
tas arrived from the west, filled our inn 
to overflowing, and attracted an inquis- 
itive crowd of natives to the door. A 
group of boys gathered about me while 
seated on the steps, and asked ques- 
tions, in a very friendly way, about our 
schools and boys, and attempted to show 
off their acquirements by repeating a va- 
riety of English phrases and the conju- 
gation of the Latin verbs. They spoke 
highly of their schools, and gave me the 
impression that they were very good 
boys. I asked one of them if he would 
go with me to North America. After 
some hesitation, he said he thought his 
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father would not allow him to do so; but 
he ran off, and soon after returned with 
a little naked fellow about five years old, 
who he said would go, having no father 
or mother, or other incumbrance. One 
of the boys was blind in one eye, and 
presented himself with the utmost con- 
fidence to have me restore the sight, for 
which his father would give me mucha 
plata. I told him the sight was lost 
beyond restoration. Soon after he re- 
appeared, leading by the hand a poor 
and infirm old woman, as a subject for 
charity. He next volunteered to guide 
me to a better hotel. The streets are 
narrow and lighted only by a candle 
burning in a tin lantern over each door, 
and but for my little guide I would have 
been bewildered. Passing the Plaza, I 
heard a shouting behind me, repeated 
several times. The boy signified that I 
must answer, or I would be shot. Not 
knowing in the darkness the source of 
my danger, I called out, “ What is want- 
ed?” I was told to pass on, and the 
ring of a musket on the pavement told 
me I had somehow come under military 
rule. After wandering about nearly an 
hour, we came to an inn, with the Amer- 
ican flag over the door, where I engaged 
a hammock and hung myself up for the 
night. There was to have been a fan- 
dango at this house, but the ladies, much 
to their credit, would not appear when 
Californians were expected, and the gen- 
tlemen were having the fun all by them- 
selves. I.fell asleep to the music of 
the banjo and guitar. 

We left Leon about eight o’clock the 
following morning. A ride of a mile 
through a country covered with weeds 
brought us again into the forest, and we 
traveled in its shade eight leagues to the 
town of Puebla Nueva, a small and in- 
different place. Here we found a very 
meagre dinner, and continued our jour- 
ney to Nagarote, four leagues farther, 
where we stopped for the night at the 
house of an American. Here we met 
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with the shabbiest treatment we had yet 
experienced. The man had hired the 
portico and one room of the house, with 
the privilege of the yard for the horses, 
for twenty dollars a month, and a native 
cook for a trifle—and in a country where 
provisions were abundant, he had the 
impudence to charge us higher rates 
than are paid in the best hotels of New 
York. The room was small and fur- 
nished with narrow bedsteads like those 
at Leon, but two persons were expect- 
ed to occupy each one, and then one- 
half of our company were compelled to 
take lodgings on the brick floor of the 
portico, for which he charged us half 
price. To satisfy us with a bad supper 
we were promised a good breakfast, and 
we made our arrangements to start by 
break of day. There was great confu- 
sion among the fowls roosting in the 
orange-trees that evening, and we heard 
notes of formidable preparation, under 
which pleasing illusion we slept well. 
It was said that the cocks continued to 
crow all night; they certainly were in 
full chorus as we were roused to break- 
fast. One solitary chanticleer graced 
the table for twenty men, and he was so 
tough that he might have ruled the roost 
in the time of the Spanish viceroyalty ; 
but with eggs, frijoles, and chocolate 
we made out to appease the cravings of 
our hunger. The excuse this time was, 
that he had not sufficient time to pre- 
pare for so early a start. When ready 
to leave, we were told that we were ex- 
pected to pay for the keeping of the 
horses, which was contrary to our stipu- 
lations. We then made up our minds 
unanimously to patronize no more Amer- 
ican houses, and we told the guide that 
if he did not feed the horses at his own 
expense, they might go without food, 
and set out with a general denunciation 
upon impositions in general. 

It was near sunrise when we were 
again in the saddle. We had pursued 
our way through the forest down a grad- 
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ual descent about three miles, when a 
broad sheet of water opened before us; 
it was Lake Managua. The road laid 
along its shore for several miles, so 
close that the dash of its waves washed 
our horses’ feet. I was so captivated by 
the wild beauty of the scene that I rein- 
ed up my horse and allowed the caval- 
cade to pass on. A rocky cliff rose fifty 
feet high parallel to the shore, and in the 
deep shade of trees troops of red mon- 
keys were swaying themselves from tree 
to tree, catching at a distant limb, now 
with the foot or hand, and now with the 
tail. Parrots flew from all parts as if 
they meditated an attack upon our rear- 
guard, though they kept at a respectful 
distance, and only made a great outcry. 
Along the shore were great numbers of 
water-fowl, from the white pelican to 
the snipe, both waders and divers, and 
so unaccustomed to attacks of men that 
one would nearly ride over them before 
they would fly. I dismounted to look 
for shells, but could find none. At 
length the road led up the hill-side, and 
so charming was the scenery, that I 
could have lingered along it for weeks 
with pleasure. Suddenly, while still en- 
joying the deep shade of the forest, we 
found ourselves in the midst of the town 
of Metearis, but not so suddenly that 
our arrival was not prepared for by the 
natives, for as soon as we had dismount- 
ed we were surrounded by venders of 
fruit, chicha, and whatever else they 
thought they could sell to travelers. 
There was a little naked lad with a 
large calabash full of oranges. Hold- 
ing them up he said: “Compra? Todos 
por media ;” and here a little girl, half- 
naked, with a calabash full of cigars, 
and a look of good-natured innocence 
mixed with coquetry, also said, “ Com- 
pra?” Her lip pouts and she looks 
disappointed when you say, “Vo caro,” 
and withdraws reluctantly, as if she ex- 
pected you to change your mind soon. 
After a repast on eggs and fruit we 


resumed our way, which was diversified 
by hill and valley, wilder and more ro- 
mantic than anything we have yet seen. 
Thus far from Realejo the soil was every- 
where well adapted to cultivation and 
free from rock; but this day we passed 
many volcanic masses, and the road in 
places was cut through beds of ash-col- 
ored lava. Monkeys were numerous, 
and one of them, presuming too far on 
his relationship, was shot; it was a large 
black one with a white face. The ball 
had passed through his heart, killing 
him instantly. There was such a look 
of humanity in the pale, dead face, that 
everyone turned from it with a reproach 
to the “ Pike” who shot it. We crossed 
high ground which was called “The Vol- 
cano,” but for what reason I could not 
learn; it might have been the base of a 
mountain —I could not tell, so deeply 
were we buried in the forest. 

About the middle of the afternoon we 
heard the rumbling of distant thunder, 
and masses of dark clouds were shutting 
in the little strips of sky overhead. 1! 
was unwilling to get wet, and spurred on 
ahead of the guide. He looked squally, 
too, and grumbled “Poco tiempo!” I 
pointed to the clouds and hurried the 
faster. At length I reached the crest of 
a hill where was a bivouac of fruit-vend- 
ers. As I rode past, they, too, cried 
“ Poco tiempo!” but I had got clear of 
the guide, and I meant to keep him ata 
distance. He never passed a place 
where there was any excuse for stop- 
ping without doing so, but he seemed to 
fear the loss of his horse, and on he 
came as fast as his steed would carry 
him. At length I came to a descent so 
difficult that I was compelled to dis- 
mount and lead my horse. This con- 
tinued for a quarter of a mile, and is 
the only difficult part of the route for 
wheel vehicles. At the foot of the hill 
was another shed for the accommoda- 
tion of travelers. Here the inevitable 
rain and guide overtook me, followed by 
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the party rattling down the rocky road, 
whooping and yelling. An old woman 
kept this “station,” and her only com- 
panion was a monkey of the common 
red kind, but very domestic. A western 
man in our party bought him, and he 
became one of our party. The parting 
between them was very touching. It is 
said that tears are confined to the hu- 
man family, but my eyes deceived me, or 
that monkey wept. 

A short ride over a plain brought us 
to Managua, an old and interesting 
town. We were met on the way by 
Sefior Bruno, who conducted us to his 
hospitable inn, where we were made to 
feel the unbounded hospitality of the 
old Castilian blood. When I had satis- 
fied the cravings of hunger, I strolled 
out to see what might be of interest in 
the town. Standing on the shore of the 
lake where the trees on its margin threw 
their long shadows over its surface, how 
much I longed for the power to convey 
a correct impression of the interesting 
scene, combining all that was picturesque 
in nature with the innocent simplicity of 
a people but little removed from the 
pastoral state. Hundreds of women 
were gathering up the clothing which 
had been washed in the lake, or frolick- 
ing in their evening bath. It seemed 
that all the younger portion of the in- 
habitants were carrying water, for there 
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was an uninterrupted file of them, bear- 
ing on their heads jars holding from two 
to four gallons. It is in this way that 
all the water used in the town is obtain- 
ed. Close by me was a group of girls 
hulling corn. The corn having been 
previously soaked in ashes and water, 
was put into large wooden bowls, and 
the girls with bare feet tread it, chang- 
ing the water frequently, until it looked 
white and delicious. I next went to the 
cathedral, an old, rude, but imposing 
edifice. Buzzards were perched in great 
numbers upon the turrets, but we were 
refused admission by an old priest unless 
we would give a vea/. Returning toward 
the inn, I passed a rude stone statue on 
the corner of one of the streets, planted 
half-way in the ground to serve as a 
post. I recognized it at once as of the 
same origin as those figured in works on 
Central America. I felt a thrilling in- 
terest in looking upon one of those mys- 
terious relics of an unknown age and 
people. I wished to know where it was 
found, and summoning all my Spanish 
to the undertaking, I approached a 
group of natives who were standing in a 
door-way opposite, and looking with as 
great curiosity at me. What I said, I 
never knew, but it only raised a laugh, 
and I returned to renew my inspection 
of the figure, in no better humor at hav- 
ing contributed to their amusement. 
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ASCENT OF MOUNT SHASTA. 


OUNTING horses accustomed 

to the trail, and taking along an 
extra animal, packed with blankets and 
provisions, our little party —consisting 
of the writer and his wife, Sisson the 
guide, and one of his emp/oyés —leave 
Sisson’s house in Strawberry Valley at 
nine o’clock in the morning, bound for 
the top of Mount Shasta. It is a warm 
September day, and the lower atmos- 
phere is hazy and pungently odorous 
with the smoke of burning forests. We 
follow the stage-road a short distance 
northward, the Black Butte facing us, 
and then turn into the woods to the 
right, making directly for the peak. 
For two or three miles the trail, which 
we have to pursue in single file through 
tall thickets, leads across level ground, 
shaded by a noble forest of pine, fir, ce- 
dar, and spruce, differing little from the 
same growths at about the same eleva- 
tion in all parts of the Sierra Nevada, 
except that the trees are more openly 
disposed, in park-like groves, and have 
littie of the bright yellow moss on their 
trunks which is characteristic of the Si- 
erra forests within the line of deep win- 
ter snow. The sugar-pine remains the 
grandest tree, but the firs and yellow 
pines are also very straight, tall, and 
handsome. The underbrush consists 
of the wild-rose (growing here four 
to eight feet high), the ceanothus, the 
chestnut-like chincapin, a bright-leav- 
ed fragrant laurel (locally known as the 
spice-bush), and more rarely the man- 
zanita. There are also large patches of 
huckleberries. These thickets are oft- 
en so dense that it would be hard work 
to follow the slight trail through them 
on foot; and, even on horseback, one 
must watch against entangling his stir- 


rups. Hundreds of species of herba- 
ceous plants occur, and nearly all the 
shrubs and plants are bloomers. When 
the rose thickets are in blossom, the air 
is delicious with their fragrance, and the 
honey - bee— which has become wild in 
these woods, as elsewhere in the Sierra 
—finds great stores of food. Late in the 
summer the balm-of-gilead, which grows 
along the streams, distills from its leaves 
a sugary secretion, called honey-dew, 
on which the bees also feed. One swarm 
of bees in the valley, which was hived 
about the 1st of last June, made from 
that time until September 15th —say in 
three months and a half—no less than 
1oo pounds of fine honey. It is pleas- 
ant to note the absence of the poison- 
oak, which nowhere in California flour- 
ishes within the snow-belt, giving out 
all along the Sierra at an elevation of 
between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. A little 
to the left of the trail, as we cross the 
valley toward the peak, at the foot of a 
ridge about 1,500 feet high, which is one 
of the lower spurs of Shasta, leaps sud- 
denly out of the earth a foaming torrent, 
clear and icy cold, whose two streams 
at once unite, and form a good-sized 
creek. This is the source of the main 
Sacramento. To see the two mouths 
of its exit, it is necessary to push aside 
a tangled undergrowth, and to bend low. 
Between these vents is a large chalybe- 
ate spring, which seems to have a dif- 
ferent origin, and stains the earth be- 
tween the parted snowy waters a rusty 
red. There is a remarkable richness 
in the flora of this locality, embracing, 
among the bushes and small trees, spe- 
cies of the willow, alder, cornus (resem- 
bling the Eastern dog-wood), birch, 
hazel, elder, black-oak, yew, maple 
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(Acer circinatum, probably), wild-rose, 
chincapin, chokeberry, black raspberry, 
gooseberry; and, among the smaller 
growths, the snow-ball, strawberry, pen- 
nyroyal, besides several vines and small 
herbaceous plants, ferns, mosses, and 
water plants. The springs that feed 
all this vegetation are undoubtedly the 
outpouring of a subterranean stream, 
originating in the melting snow and ice 
of Shasta, and drained through fissures 
and caverns of volcanic rock. One of 
the characteristics of this mountain is 
the disappearance of most of the tor- 
rents that have birth near its summit, 
through the broken rock and porous 
débris of its slopes above the timber 
line; and as it is well known that there 
are cavernous passages in the lava cov- 
ering all the lower flanks and base of 
the mountain, nothing is more probable 
than that the lost streams of the peak 
re-appear in the enormous springs of 
the valley. Wild animals of all kinds, 
including the bear and deer at different 
seasons, come to these springs to drink, 
and are especially fond of the salty wa- 
ter of the chalybeate spring. Riding 
through the forest on the lower flank of 
the mountain, which begins to rise from 
near this point, we met several deer, 
both going and returning, and higher up 
twice crossed fresh bear-tracks and saw 
the recent wallow of his plantigrade lord- 
ship. There is a peculiar charm in fol- 
lowing the trail of the various wild creat- 
ures of the Sierra woods, or catching 
glimpses of them in their privacy. Noth- 
ing is more fresh and graceful than the 
bounding movement of the deer, espe- 
cially. At this season the does and 
fawns are seen alone, the antlered bucks 
having retired to more elevated places. 
The social twitter or anxious call of 
quails, hid by the thicket or trooping 
across a rocky open, is almost the only 
sound that mixes with the soughing of 
the trees, save the occasional heavy 
whir of startled grouse, as they make a 
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short flight for a place of concealment. 

As we rise above the valley, at first 
by a gentle ascent, the character of the 
forest changes. The pines are less fre- 
quent, the firs are more so, and the un- 
dergrowth is less thick and varied. The 
ten or twelve species of conifers are re- 
duced at last to three or four— yellow 
pine, Douglas spruce, and a large fir. 
The surface becomes rough with broken 
masses of basalt and other lava rocks, 
part of the outflow of the slumbering 
volcanoes above. An unusually rugged 
field of this material, where vegetation 
is nearly exhausted, and where the horses 
bruise their pasterns at every step, is 
called by Sisson “The Devil’s Garden.” 
At an elevation of about 7,000 feet, the 
pines give out entirely, and we go 
through a belt of silver-leaf firs (Picea 
nobilis), a very symmetrical, beautiful 
tree, with a juicy, greenish - tinted bark, 
foliage colored of a faint tea-green at 
the tips, almost silvery in certain lights ; 
the trunk small in diameter, but straight 
and taper as a mast, and reaching a 
height of 150 feet. These handsome firs 
scent the air, while they shut out the 
rays of the sun and give the sky a dark- 
er color as seen through their dense 
capitals. The beauty of the trees on 
the lower flanks of Shasta has become 
known in Europe, where their seeds are 
in demand. Sisson has orders for forty 
to sixty pounds of coniferous seeds year- 
ly, from Germany alone. As the small 
cones of the silver-fir grow at the very 
top of the tree, he has to climb 150 feet 
to get the choicest. From the lower 
boughs of many of these trees hang long 
streamers of black moss, curiously like 
coarse human hair, and calling up fan- 
cies of Absalom caught by his tresses. 
On the upper edge of this belt of silver- 
firs we come upon the path of the ava- 
lanche. Vast snow-slides have mowed 
wide and long swaths through the tim- 
ber, strewing the earth with broken 
trunks and branches, which are partly 
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buried in ash-like débris. The bounda- 
ry of these slides is often marked by a 
bright little grove of young firs, more 
delicate in color than the adjoining for- 
est. In this region of avalanches, also, 
the Pinus flexilis—last tree to main- 
tain life in the upper Sierra—begins to 
appear as a shrub, becomes a small tree 
as the firs give out, and expires asa shrub 
again at the last limit of vegetation save 
moss or lichen. The forest growths 
cease quite abruptly on Shasta at a 
height of about 8,000 feet, though the 
Pinus flexilis maintains a scattered and 
precarious life for a thousand feet high- 
er. This pine, with its light-gray bark, 
wrapping the twisted and gnarled trunk 
as tightly as a skin, with its contorted 
and depressed limbs, bearing brush-like 
bunches of bright-green needles, is a 
very characteristic production of great 
elevations in California. It roots itself 
in the very rock, and has the aspect of 
strenuous struggle with unfriendly ele- 
ments. Its flattened top is often so 
compacted by the deep snows that a man 
can stand upon it, and when the bushes 
grow thickly together, he can almost 
walk from one toanother. Where patch- 
es of it have died at last in sheer de- 
spair, it still stands in obstinate strength, 
white and weird, a stubborn ghost of a 
dwarf tree. 

On a bold bluff overlooking a deep 
gorge on either side, and composed of 
red lava, broken and weathered, but still 
lying in the place of its flow, we reach 
at last a camping- place, above the line 
of vegetation, as of perpetual snow, and 
between 9,000 and 10,000 feet above the 
sea. It is nearly four o’clock, and we 
have been almost seven hours making 
twelve miles of distance, and something 
over 6,000 feet of elevation. Our horses 
are tired and lame, and we are glad 
enough to give them rest. In one of 
the gorges a few hundred feet below our 
camp, there is a feeble growth of bunch 
grass, at the edge of a field of frozen 
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snow, which they are led to pasture up- 
on, after short rations of barley and a 
drink of snow-water. It was curious to 
see one or two of the animals tasting 
the snow, as they were driven across it 
to the drinking-pool formed by its melt- 
ing during that day. Gathering branch- 
es of the dead Pinus flexilis, we made a 
fire against a mass of lava, spread our 
blankets within circular walls of lava 
rocks, piled up by previous climbers as 
a shelter against the cold winds, and 
prepared for supper. Within a cranny 
of one of these open bed-chambers we 
found vessels of tin and iron, for boiling 
and frying, stored there by the provi- 
dent Sisson, who soon got ready a grate- 
ful meal. After tethering the horses 
near by, we were ready for night, in- 
tending to eat breakfast, and start on 
our foot-climb up the peak by day- 
break. 

The scene about us was wild and des- 
olate in the extreme. Our camping- 
ground, as before stated, was a bluff 
bench of red lava and clinker, above the 
general surface of which were heaped at 
intervals huge detached masses of the 
same material, that had fallen down 
from above or become detached in place. 
The outer edge of this bench command- 
ed a view of the whole south-western 
slope of the mountain down to Straw- 
berry and Shasta valleys, over 6,000 feet 
below; across the valleys to Scott Mount- 
ain, overlooking the Black Butte, which, 
from this height, was diminished to a 
small mound; and thence southerly to 
the cafion of the main Sacramento, 
bounded by long and hazy ridges, and 
filled with smoke from forest fires, which 
obscured an otherwise magnificent view. 
The flank of Shasta itself was marked 
by trough-like grooves, evidently cut by 
the melting and sliding snow; the tim- 
ber growing to the edges of these grooves 
and then giving suddenly out, eexcept 
where it came in as an unbroken, solid 
belt lower down. A large meadow-like 
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plain, 4,000 feet below, we knew to bea 
thicket of tangled and thorny bushes, 
threaded only by deer. As the sun 
sunk toward the crest of Scott Mount- 
ain, through dense strata of smoke, it 
became a blood-red globe, quite shorn 
of its beams, and more or less elongat- 
ed, and could be looked at steadily. It 
was very strange to see this red ball 
dropping through one band of smoke 
after another, for the strata were of un- 
equal density and width, and the sun 
seemed to be sinking behind bars that 
made it visible only occasionally and 
partly. Looking backward to Shasta, 
its highest peak was in clear sky and 
rosy bright—a massive cone of lava- 
blocks and snow. To the right and 
left were deep gorges putting down from 
the peak, their basins filled with snow 
and ice, their slopes partly covered with 
long, narrow bands of snow which led 
up to the top at a very steep angle. 
Numerous torrents pouring down the 
upper slopes gave forth a subdued roar, 
varied by the dull rumble of the rocky 
masses they detached, and which seem- 
ed, by the sound, to be constantly mov- 
ing, although we could not see them. 
The red lava bed on which we stood ex- 
tended for a mile or more, at a slight in- 
clination, to the very base of the peaks, 
which it surrounded like a garment that 
had been pushed down, leaving the two 
cones of the summit standing clear above, 
of another color, their outlines drawn 
sharply against the sky —pre- eminent, 
lonely heights, their tops as far above 
our exalted station as Mount Diablo or 
St. Helena above the sea—literally, Pe- 
lion on Ossa. For we can now see 
plainly the true shape of this volcanic 
mountain. Its apex is divided into two 
craters. The one at the left hand, the 
lower of the two, is shaped like a sugar- 
loaf, with the top cut off; yet above the 
circular rim of this flat top rises a small 
pyramid, giving the whole mass a very 
peculiar appearance. The right-hand 
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and higher Reak is less reguiar and for- 
mal in shape. “Its northerly slope comes 
down to join the left-hand cone in a 
sharp, clean line, the depression be- 
tween being filled with a broad field of 
snow; but the southerly slope has a much 
reduced inclination, running to the tim- 
ber line far below, and its knife- blade 
edge, composed of volcanic conglomer- 
ate, is broken into the most fantastic 
shapes, suggesting castellated struct- 
ures at times, but oftener the forms of 
gnomes and demons. The Indians im- 
agine these weird shapes to be, indeed, 
a kind of mountain sprites, which they 
call appetunes, and which appear in 
watchful and observant attitudes, as if 
on guard against mortal intrusion. The 
face of this peak, between the outlines, 
is a steep bluff, depressed below the 
wall-like upper edge of bright-red brec- 
cia, and scarcely half covered at this 
season with long bands of snow. The 
summit has several sharp points, which 
rise above the basin of an ice-filled cra- 
ter, invisible from below, as is the basin 
of the left-hand crater. The lower peak 
—called distinctively “Crater Peak” — 
is a uniform chocolate drab in color, 
viewed closely; while the higher point 
—called “The Main Peak””—diversifies 
this color with its bluff and ragged edges 
of red breccia, with a band of black rock 
and beds of ashy débris. Late in the 
summer the snow is quite gone from 
the surface of Crater Peak upon the 
steep southern side, remaining always 
at the top, however, and in the depres- 
sion between it and the other peak. 
The southern face of the Main Peak is 
never free from snow. As measured 
by the State Geological Survey, the out- 
line of Crater Peak has an inclination of 
36°; that of the Main Peak has an incli- 
nation of 27° to 28° on the shorter, and 
of 30° to 31° on the longer side. As we 
contemplate these outlines from below, 
the task of climbing either of them seems 
formidable enough, and it is certain that 
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portions of the slope to be passed over 
are steeper than the measured outline. 
According to Professor Whitney’s Re- 
port, published in 1865, the Crater Peak 
had then never been ascended, and was 
“believed by many to be quite inacces- 
sible.” Its sides, he adds, “appear to 
be covered with loose volcanic mate- 
rials, probably ashes, lying at the high- 
est angle possible without sliding down.” 
The steepness of this cone was not ex- 
aggerated, but it has since been fre- 
quently climbed, and has latterly been 
included on the route to the Main Peak 
by a few of the strongest and most 
resolute climbers. In 1871, Clarence 
King’s party, which spent six weeks on 
and about the mountain, scaled up this 
side cone with instruments, including 
the photographic apparatus of Watkins. 
If the slopes were really formed of ash- 
es, or other fine material, they could, 
indeed, hardly be climbed, as they would 
offer no secure footing at such a steep 
angle; but they are covered with angu- 
lar blocks of trachyte, sometimes very 
large, formed by the breaking down of 
the crater walls above, and affording a 
footing in the steepest places. From 
our camp, these rough slopes looked 
smooth enough to be ash-beds, and the 
distance to the top, though several miles 
and involving an ascent between 3,000 
and 4,000 feet in perpendicular height, 
seemed to be very short in that clear 
upper air. Nearly one-third the atmos- 
phere which men breathe was already 
below us, and the exertion of bringing 
wood and water to camp and spreading 
our blankets for the night made us pant. 
Thus the stratum of atmosphere above 
was thin and clear. The early stars as 
they came out were unusually large and 
lustrous, and later, when twilight was 
quite gone, the heavens seemed as pop- 
ulous with bright points, and as lumi- 
nous, as in southern latitudes. After 
nightfall, the temperature of the air was 
at the freezing- point, and as the snow 
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ceased to melt, the roar of the torrents 
stopped, and no sound broke the awful 
solitude of the mountain after we took 
to our blankets, except the occasional 
stamping of the horses on the clinking 
lava. 

It was not easy to sleep in such a 
place, with that brilliant heaven above, 
and the massive front of the peak pro- 
jected like a shadow against the eastern 
sky, save where its long streaks of snow 
gave it a ghostly pallor. We often 
woke, and gazed long at the glorious 
vision overhead, or on the severe out- 
lines of the peak. At last Sisson arose, 
declared day was about to break, and 
began making a fire. It seemed impos- 
sible the night was so near gone; yet 
there in the east, right over the shoul- 
der of the mountain, was a pale silvery 
glow that appeared to herald morning. 
It brightened, but with a brightness 
like that of the moon, and just then 
the planet Venus, large and lambent— 
“like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear” — 
rose above the fantastic outline of the 
mountain to the right. Attributing his 
mistake to the singular purity of the air 
at this altitude, Sisson was fain to seek 
another nap. It was not long until day- 
break, however, and we had an early 
meal, shivering until warmed by the hot 
tea. This dispatched, we began the as- 
cent of Crater Peak, wearing our thick 
woolen clothes, and carrying iron - shod 
and spiked alpenstocks, a tin flask of 
cold tea, and some food, a man remain- 
ing behind to care forthe horses. Reach- 
ing a more elevated part of the red lava 
field, we could see the first light of the 
sun on the lofty crest of Scott Mount- 
ain in the west, Shasta before us being 
still in cold gray, its enormous cone pre- 
venting the light from falling on its own 
westerly side, and casting a sharply 
defined pyramid - shaped shadow thirty 
miles long over the valleys at its base 
and the mountain range beyond, all out- 
side of this dark purple shadow being in 
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sunlight as we looked wonderingly be- 
low. We met the first direct beams of 
the sun as we reached the foot of Crater 
Peak, and now began to realize the 
rocky roughness of its slopes. Going 
up these was like climbing very steep 
stone stairs, except that the steps were 
uneven, and often unsteady —one rock 
tipping on another, so that each planting 
of the foot had to be calculated to avoid 
slipping or toppling —and that the plac- 
ing of the alpenstock, which was an in- 
dispensable support, had also to be 
Studied. Breathing became more and 
more difficult in the increasingly rare at- 
mosphere, and but a few yards could be 
climbed without a rest. The beating of 
the heart was audible to each person, a 
pallor came over the face, and the eyes 
were strained in their sockets. As we 
looked upward from time to time, the 
rim of the flat top seemed no nearer. 
As we looked down, the large blocks 
we had overcome grew small, and the 
apparently fine débris ahead grew large 
when we reached it. The big snow- 
fields on either side of our camp shrunk 
into little patches; we could no longer 
distinguish the camp itself, nor the 
horses. The steep edge of the round- 
ed cone on the northerly side was drawn 
down across the sky in one tremendous 
line of rock that seemed a jumping - off 
place into the nether air. We were in- 
sects crawling up a slanting steeple, far 
above the world. The view below was 
awful in its depth and extent, the still 
obscuring smoke giving it a character 
of mystery and indefiniteness. There 
seemed no bound to that blue, hazy 
gulf; and above, to the left as we climb- 
ed, was only the lofty sky-line of the 
cone, stretching up, up, up. An occa- 
sional field of fine débris, which slid un- 
der our weary limbs, made us glad to 
regain the securer blocks of trachyte. 
On the latter we could sit, as on bench- 
es of stone, panting, perspiring some as 
the sun’s heat was reflected from the 
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bare, smooth rocks, but always enjoying 
the grand sensation that comes from be- 
ing high above the world, on a narrow 
point of its crust. Under our feet as 
we climbed we heard constantly the gur- 
gle and murmur of an unseen torrent, 
fed from the melting snow above and 
running deep below the thick - piled 
masses of rock over which we stepped. 
For two miles or more, we climbed above 
the channel of this hidden stream, never 
once catching the slightest glimpse of 
the water. All around the mountain 
there are subterranean torrents like this, 
which go to form the great springs that 
leap into rivers at its foot— ‘water, 
water everywhere, nor any drop to 
drink,” except that in the flask you 
carry. 

At last we reached the rim of the flat- 
tened cone above, but not yet the top of 
Crater Peak. There was a narrow snow- 
field to cross, lying in a depression, and 
then a small pyramid of broken trachyte, 
about 500 feet high, capped with a por- 
tion of the original crater wall, to clam- 
ber up. It was eleven o’clock before we 
reached the latter point, which present- 
ed itself as a perpendicular ledge about 
twenty feet high, but so creviced and 
broken that we got easy hand and foot- 
hold, and so pulled up to the top, where 
there was just about room enough for 
our party of three to recline. This nar- 
row ledge is the very summit of Crater 
Peak, and is nearly 13,000 feet above 
the sea. We found here the small mon- 
ument left by Clarence King’s party two 
years before. We had been five or six 
hours toiling for this mark, experiencing 
much difficulty in breathing, and even 
nausea, from the effects of the highly rar- 
ified air. The weather was unusually 
warm for the locality, and no clouds ob- 
structed the direct rays of the sun. The 
climb was, therefore, more fatiguing, 
and respiration more difficult, than they 
would have been had a cold air been 
blowing, or had the sun been overcast. 
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Sometimes parties who make the ascent 
in the same month (September) encoun- 
ter bitterly cold winds and storms of 
snow. Thomas Magee, who described 
his ascent in Scribner's Monthly, found 
the cold so severe that it partly froze 
the tea in the tin canteen at his side. But 
warm or cold, the view at the summit 
amply repays all toil and hardship. 
Even if the lower country be hidden in 
smoke, as was partly the case in our ex- 
perience, the mountain itself is a grand 
sight and an instructive study. Stand- 
ing on the pinnacle of Crater Peak, its 
sides are seen to descend at a steep an- 
gle all around, and one has almost a 
dizzy sensation on realizing the immense 
depth into which he could plunge by a 
slight effort, or tumble by a reckless 
step. On the north side, immediately 
beneath the eye, lies the old crater—a 
circular cavity a mile across and a thou- 
sand feet deep—its bottom and part of 
its steep outer and inner slopes covered 
with snow and ice. The wall of the 
crater is broken, as one would break 
out the side of a bowl, for a quarter of 
its circumference, on the north-western 
side, above Shasta Valley. The edges 
of this break must be 1,500 feet long, 
and through the enormous gap thus 
made one looks from the cliff above clear 
down to the valley at the base of the 
mountain, nearly 9,000 feet, the angle of 
the view being fearfully steep. Shasta 
Valley is seen to be dotted with small 
volcanic cones—miniatures of the Black 
Butte —and beyond, along the western 
sky, are the Scott and Siskiyou mount- 
ains; as beyond these again, if the air 
were clear, we could see the straight 
leaden line which marks the Pacific 
Ocean. On the southerly side of Crater 
Peak its siope descends to a wide gorge 
1,200 or 1,500 feet deep, filled with frozen 
snow resting on a substratum of ice, be- 
yond which rises the Main Peak, more 
than 1,500 feet higher than the top of 
Crater Peak. Its northern slope is regu- 
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lar and abrupt, but its crest is broken in- 
to several craggy points, chief of which 
are three needle-like splinters rising 
above a large basin and forming part of 
the walls of a crater; while the southerly 
slope runs off in a long, curving, broken 
line, fantastically ragged on its sky-edge 
of highly colored breccia. On the sum- 
mit are sulphur springs, hot enough to 
boil eggs, and considerable deposits of 
sulphur—the last relics of the former 
tremendous volcanic activity which cov- 
ered with lava all the slopes and valley 
bases of Mount Shasta, for more than a 
hundred miles around. What remains 
of the crater on the Main Peak is filled 
with ice to a great depth, and from this 
source, through a cleft on the north- 
easterly side, descends the slow-moving 
mass of the Whitney Glacier—a genuine 
river of ice, half a mile wide and per- 
haps seven miles long—the true char- 
acter of which was first determined by 
Clarence King so recently as 1871. All 
the northerly flanks of the mountain are 
largely covered with snow and ice, above 
an elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 feet, and 
on that side, also, there is another deep 
gorge between the two peaks. Leaving 
our perch above the lower crater, we 
crawl down the ledge toward this gorge, 
and cross a small pond of smooth blue 
ice at its base. It was on this level spot 
that Watkins pitched his field-tent for 
photographic work, and when he thought 
he had the light all shut off, found that 
enough still came through the ice- floor 
to spoil his negatives, obliging him to 
cover that also. The surface of this ice, 
as of the large snow-field adjoining, was 
slightly melting. But the air was sensi- 
bly cooler on this side of the mountain, 
and it was a relief to be walking again 
on a comparatively level surface. 

At the right of the crater there is a 
long dyke of crumbling siliceous and sul- 
phurous rock, which we traced half a 
mile in a direction nearly east and west, 
resembling one of the metalliferous lodes 
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in its structure, having side walls of tra- 
chytic rock, and being filled for a width 
of two or three feet with a white pasty 
mass, which on exposure hardens to the 
appearance of silicate of soda, more or 
less discolored with sulphur, fumes of 
which still came up through this curious 
vent, scenting the air. Here we rested 
for half an hour, ate our luncheon, and 
gathered specimens. A slight descent 
brought us to the edge of the crater 
wall, sharp as the edge of a roof, and its 
snowy slopes descending on either side 
steeper than the angle of a roof. The 
melting crust on this edge was just wide 
enough for us to walk in single file, cov- 
ering our eyes with gauze to protect 
them from danger of snow- blindness. 
The crust had been carved by alternate 
melting and freezing, aided by the wind, 
into furrows with knife-blade edges, which 
would make hard walking on cold days. 
But warm as the day was, it was inter- 
esting to observe how slightly its influ- 
ence penetrated the frozen snow and ice. 
Even on the steep slopes of broken 
rock, where no snow was visible, we 
found that ice was spread everywhere at 
a slight depth below the surface; and as 
we laid down where this dédris was finer 
than usual, it began to melt only with 
the heat of the body. Digging a little 
with the iron point of an alpenstock, we 
found ice where we had not before sus- 
pected its existence, and the surface- 
melting of these covered ice-beds was 
the cause of many of those hidden tor- 
rents which ceased to run and roar after 
night-fall. 

Leaving the curving roof-line of the 
crater edge, and walking along the side 
of an abrupt incline of loose dééris large- 
ly made up of such materials as com- 
posed the curious dyke above describ- 
ed, we came to a projecting point where 
we could look up and down the north- 
erly slope of the Main Peak, and could 
plainly trace the course of the Whitney 
Glacier for five miles. The peak on this 
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side is three-pronged, and the glacier 
heads up between two of the prongs. 
Beginning at an angle sharper than any 
previously noticed, it soon assumes a 
gentler incline, and finally reaches the 
lower slope of the mountain nearly on a 
level, broadening at this point to its 
widest dimensions. The head, and all 
the steeper part of the glacier, present 
a surface of clean, marble-like évé, 
marked with numerous transverse cre- 
vasses, which open very large cavities 
and expose walls of blue ice. The up- 
per side of the first crevasse, near the 
head of the glacier, seemed to be quite 
sixty feet above the lower. The differ- 
ence in elevation of the crevasse walls 
lessened, of course, with the reduced 
angle of the glacier’s inclination, until 
these openings were simply even gaps 
across the ice. A mile or two below 
the summit the surface was burdened 
and partly hid with lateral moraines, 
which lower down completely hid the 
ice, save where the black débris was 
parted by an occasionally wide crevasse, 
or a portion of it had sunk bodily into 
the ice, leaving a cavity filled with blue 
water. The morainal matter had accu- 
mulated in one place to a height, appar- 
ently, of not less than fifty feet. Owing 
to the mildness of the preceding winter, 
when comparatively little snow fell, fol- 
lowed by a very long season of clear, 
warm weather through spring and sum- 
mer, the surface of the mévé was much 
reduced in thickness, and the line of re- 
cent glacial cutting along the banks of 
volcanic material was boldly exhibited. 
The northerly and easterly slopes of the 
mountain, which are bare of timber far 
below the timber line on the other side, 
are composed of blocks of trachyte, lava, 
and pumice, succeeded by an extensive 
outflow, lower down, of basalt. Into 
this material the stream flowing from 
the Whitney Glacier sinks, disappearing 
under the mass of the terminal moraine. 

Beyond this glacier, easterly, is a 
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smaller one, named variously the Mc- 
Cloud and Mud Creek Glacier, which 
was partly visible from our last point of 
observation. We could hear the larger 
ice-stream constantly cracking, and at 
intervals heavy detonations succeeded 
to this sound. We could hear also the 
roar and rumble of torrents in half a 
dozen different directions. But Shasta 
bears on its easterly flank a still greater 
glacier—one not less than three or four 
miles wide—which was named by its 
discoverer, Clarence King, the Agassiz 
Glacier. A trip of sixty miles around 
the base of the mountain is necessary to 
approach it, so we caught no glimpse of 
it. Mr. King, in his fascinating record 
of Mountaineering in the Sierra Ne- 
vada, has described its appearance, and 
his perilous climb over it, with vivid 
power. One remark he makes with ref- 
erence to it applies generally to the other 
glaciers on Shasta; it is this: “The 
idea of a mountain glacier, formed from 
Swiss or Indian views, is always of a 
stream of ice walled in by more or less 
lofty ridges. Here a great curved cover 
of ice flows down the conical surface of 
a volcano without lateral walls, a few 
lava pinnacles and inconspicuous piles 
of débris separating it from the next 
glacier.” Except toward its head, the 
Whitney Glacier evenly fills the depres- 
sion it occupies, much as the Sacramen- 
to River fills its channel on reaching 
the broad valley. 

Apart from its isolation, the sudden 
uplift of nearly three-fourths of its entire 
bulk, and its peculiar beauty of color, 
Mount Shasta is remarkable for being 
the only mountain in California whose 
flanks are burdened with living glaciers. 
The ice-field on Mount Lyell, in the 
Yosemite region, which has been de- 
scribed as a glacier, is asserted by Whit- 
ney and King not to deserve that title ; 
although Mr. Muir, who has given the 
subject profound study, declares that on 
Mount Lyell and on several companion 
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peaks true glaciers exist, but of feeble 
vitality. The taller peak of Mount Whit- 
ney, 500 miles south of Shasta, in a lat- 
itude where the snow-line extends much 
above the limit in northern California 
and Oregon, is without a glacier, as it 
is also without those singular fields of 
rock-covered ice which exist on the 
upper slopes of Shasta. With the ex- 
ception of this beautiful California peak, 
no mountains in the United States bear 
true glaciers but Mount Hood in Ore- 
gon, Mount Rainier and adjacent peaks 
in Washington Territory, and the arctic 
peaks of Alaska, whose glaciers push 
quite down to the sea and send off 
fleets of icebergs. The grand glacier on 
Mount Rainier, discovered, we believe, 
by officers of the U. S. Coast Survey, 
has been described to the writer as rival- 
ing, if not surpassing, anything in the 
Alps. Considering how easily Shasta 
can be reached, and with what perfect 
safety it can be climbed and examined, 
except on the larger ice- fields, it is re- 
markable that it is not more sought by 
tourists. A knowledge of glacial phe- 
nomena is now universally acknowledged 
to be of leading importance in the study 
of the earth’s superficial conformation, 
and much could be learned in this field 
of inquiry on Shasta, where not alone 
living but the track of extinct glaciers 
may be profitably observed, for in every 
direction around the mountain exist the 
evidences of former glacial action. 

It was with great reluctance, in the 
middle of the afternoon, that we left ow 
perch overlooking the Whitney Glaciei 
to return to camp. It was hard work to 
climb up the slope of sliding dédris we 
had just descended from Crater Peak, 
and our legs trembled when we reached 
the icy rim of the crater and faced its 
blinding glare. Resting again at the 
very top, we gazed lingeringly at the 
higher peak to the left, with its cascade 
of xévé and ice plunging down so pre- 
cipitously for thousands of feet; at the 
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deep crater-bowl to the right, almost 
under our feet; at the cone-dotted, yel- 
low, hazy valley of Shasta, seen through 
the broken wall of the crater over a mile 
and a half below; at the violet crest of 
the Scott Mountain range beyond, and 
the dark cone of Black Butte thrust up 
in the trough between. But for the 
smoke, we should have seen to the 
northward the whole Klamath region, 
with its lakes and lava- beds, where the 
Modocs played their miserable tragedy; 
should have seen the snowy peaks of 
the Oregon Cascade Range; should have 
seen to the east the desert plateau of 
Nevada as far as the Utah line; should 
have seen to the south the trough-like 
valley of the Sacramento nearly to the 
mouth of that stream, with all the bold 
crest-line of the Sierra Nevada range 
on one side, and the softer swell of the 
Coast Range on the other, with a strip 
of the Pacific Ocean near Humboldt Bay. 
Mr. A. Roman, who was one of a small 
party that climbed Shasta in April, 1856 
—a most perilous season—told the writ- 
er that the atmosphere at that time was 
wonderfully clear, and the view simply 
stupendous. He declares that he saw 
distinctly all the high peaks, from the 
Washington group on the north to the 
Sierra peaks around Lake Tahoe, and 
the Coast Range peaks about San Fran- 
cisco—a distance on a direct line of 
nearly 800 miles! Within the limits of 
this view the Sacramento Valley and 
the topography of the Sierra Nevada 
were, he says, revealed with wonderful 
distinctness. The air was as if purged 
and filtered, and presented only a slight 
gray film between the eye and the most 
distant objects. There seemed no limit 
to the vision except the convexity of the 
earth’s surface. Probably in any ordi- 
narily clear weather the view extends for 
quite 500 miles. Mr. Roman’s party, 
and himself in particular, suffered dread- 
fully from the cold on the summit. He 
took a thermometer from his clothes to 
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observe the temperature, and as he held 
it in his hand the mercury speedily drop- 
ped to 12° below zero. How much low- 
er it would have gone he could not tell, 
for his stiffened fingers lost their grip, 
the instrument fell from his numb hand, 
and was broken. He was snow-blind 
and frost- bitten on returning to Yreka, 
and so altered in appearance that his 
own brother did not know him. Sisson 
told us that he had been up the mount- 
ain much later in the spring, or in early 
summer, when the winds were so cold 
and strong thet he had to cling to the 
rocks with his hands, when scaling the 
summit of the Main Peak, to prevent be- 
ing blown off and hurled to destruction. 
Yet as we had this talk the air was no 
cooler than that of a balmy winter day at 
San Francisco, and our thick woolen 
clothes, while we exercised, were almost 
burdensome. 

Resting on the top crag of Crater Peak 
before descending, we observed more 
closely the utter absence of vegetation 
for thousands of feet below. After leav- 
ing the Pinus flexilis at our camp on the 
lava, where there were sparse bunches 
of a hardy grass, and a few plants like 
portulacca growing in shady crevices, an 
occasional lichen was all that appeared, 
and at the summit the lichens were no 
longer to be’seen. On one snow- field 
there was a slight trace left of Zococcus 
nivalis —the “red snow,” so called—a 
very low form of vegetable life, which is 
sometimes so abundant on this mountain 
as to color the foot-prints in the snow 
blood-red. For three or four thousand 
feet below, the eye took in nothing but 
a wreck of rocky matter, of red and 
black lava- flow, of gray-colored scori- 
aceous débris, except where the snow 
and ice covered the surface and made it 
even more arctic and desolate. Yet an- 
imal life was not quite absent. Lifting 
a piece of loose rock near the surveyor’s 
monument, we revealed a little colony of 
lady-bugs, of a dark cinnamon color, with 
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many darker spots. The tiny creatures 
crawled away feebly, making no effort 
to fly. What they could live on there 
we could not conjecture. A few snow- 
birds were twittering a thousand or two 
thousand feet below, and nearly up to 
the very crest of the Main Peak we saw 
a solitary California vulture wheeling 
slowly around. Sisson says he once 
found a dead squirrel on that peak, 
which had probably been dropped there 
by a bird of prey, and at another time 
he saw therea living mouse. The large- 
horned mountain sheep, apparently the 
same species as that found in the Rocky 
Mountains, has occasionally been seen 
near the summit, and once an animal 
thought to be an ibex was observed. 
Going down the rocky slope of Cra- 
ter Peak, we heard again the gurgle of 
the hidden torrent. The descent was 
very tiresome, and a little hazardous to 
one’s limbs, for a fall among the larger 
masses or a slide in the small dédris 
might easily result in a fracture. Ear- 
lier in the year much labor is saved by 
sliding down on the snow. But we 
reached the base at last in safety, very 
weary, and glad to put foot again on the 
lava-flow that led to camp, where we ar- 
rived almost too weary to care for the 
red sunset through bars of cloud, which 
was repeated in the western sky, re- 
minding us of the appearance of that lu- 
minary to Campbell’s “last man.” How 
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sweet sleep was that night! No more 
deception with the morning star. Again 
at sunrise, however, we were off, this 
time mounted and bound homeward. 
Facing the west as we rode down the 
slope of the mountain, we saw once 
more the sharp cone of its shadow, ly- 
ing far across the valleys at its foot, up 
the flank of Scott Mountain beyond, and 
across its snowy crest, the faint light 
trembling along its purple edges and 
gradually crawling into its place as the 
shadow of the great peak retreated. 
The trail down the mountain is steep 
and rough for horses, and very tiresome 
for riders. The comparative level of the 
forest-belt is welcome. In the black 
soil of the fir wood we often saw the 
fresh track of bears. Arrived at the 
only spring on the way down, we saw 
threedeer. The graceful creatures mov- 
ed off very slowly and safely, Sisson 
with his gun having turned into a side 
trail some distance back, fortunately for 
them. 

At the house in Strawberry Valley 
once more, after a journey of two and a 
half days, we turned to look at the grand 
peak with its twin cones—all its rugged- 
ness gone, its long outlines and vast 
front smoothed by distance, and a sun- 
ny haze clothing it in tender beauty. 
Often since we have revisited it in 
dreams, and longed, on waking, for its 
restful solitude. 
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RESPITE. 


Sing, sky -lark, in the sky; 
Sing, throstle—for love’s sake! 
Sing sweet, as if no heart might ever break. 


O, little summer - sigh 
Of winds, that flutters down 
The blossom-rain, as if no storms had blown! 


Smile, flowers, along the way ; 
Your dainty beauty stirs 
Such blessed thoughts, ye little comforters! 


O Earth, for one kind day, 
Let me be glad again — 
Forgetting grief that is, and that has been! 





ETC. 


The Latest ‘**Movement.” 

As Cowley said of avarice, we may say of 
intemperance: no vice has been so pelted 
with good epithets. Not intemperance gen- 
erally, but solely intemperance in the use of 
intoxicating drinks, is the déte noir of reform- 
atory zeal, which latterly essays to storm the 
citadel of the enemy with prayer, in addition 
to all the repressive legislation demanded. 
A good many who do not approve the means 
employed to abate drunkenness, will sym- 
pathize with the object. While there is no 
wisdom in charging all the evils of society 
upon the abuse of spirituous liquors, nor in 
expecting universal prosperity and virtue 
from total abstinence, there is really so much 
misery and vice traceable to intemperate 
drinking that it is a duty to aid in its sup- 
pression by any reasonable and proper means. 
We venture to suggest, however, that simply 
persuading or compelling people not to drink 
at all is not the way to effect radical and per- 
manent reform. It would be as rational to 


attempt to stop opium eating, chloroform in- 
halation, excessive use of tobacco and of tea 
and coffee—which indulgences are prolific 
sources of disease, suffering, and death— by 
decreeing that those articles should not be 
sold, or persuading people to sign pledges 
against their use. In many individual cases, 
of course, where the appetite is lawless and 
depraved, total abstinence is the only sure 
remedy ; but experience has shown that nei- 
ther temperance nor total abstinence can be 
enforced and maintained by pledges and re- 
pressive statutes. The instinct for stimulants 
of some sort is stronger than any check which 
can be so imposed, and the reaction against 
arbitrary interference with personal freedom 
and the rights of trade sooner or later comes 
in as an element to aggravate the evil sought 
to be removed. We do not care to dwell on 
the large number of cases in which total ab- 
stinence would be fatal, wherein feeble vital- 
ity or special diseases indicate the necessity 
for stimulants; it is enough to say that there 
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are such cases, and that society has no right 
to deprive them of the one efficacious remedy. 
Neither need we dwell on the fact that the 
large majority of those who can be persuaded 
to keep pledges, or to obey prohibitory laws, 
belong to just that class which, by reason of 
culture and comfort, are the least inclined to 
intemperate drinking. It has been stated on 
the authority of Mr. Gough, the well-known 
temperance lecturer, that of 500,000 persons 
who had taken the pledge in the United 
States, 350,000 broke it; and it is pretty 
certain that those who kept it were chiefly 
persons of a natural abstemiousness. 

The fact is, that any mode of treating in- 
temperance, to be radical and permanent, 
must reach causes lying back of the mere 
temptation to drink. There is such an inti- 
mate connection between ignorance and pau- 
perism, and drunkenness, as suggests the de- 
pendence of the latter upon the former. Men 
are quite as often drunkards because they are 
degraded and poor, as degraded and poor 
because they are drunkards; and even where 
drunkenness is only the weakness of men who 
have not such an excuse for it, we have a 
right to assume, in most instances, a defect 
in culture, or a lack of such interior resources 
for recreation as would make physical dissi- 
pation abhorrent. We assume, then, that 
any remedy for intemperance, to be thor- 
ough and lasting, instead of being confined 
to a war upon appetite and trade, must go to 
the roots of character and aim at the substi- 
tution of better motives and pleasures. The 
grand cause of poverty and crime, as of the 
vicious drunkenness which usually accom- 
panies them, is ignorance ; and by ignorance 
we mean not alone illiteracy, but lack of the 
proper culture of the moral and emotional 
nature. Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins, of New 
York, in a recent pamphlet favoring com- 
pulsory education, collates some valuable ev- 
idence on this point. In France, from 1867 
to 1869, half the inhabitants could neither 
read nor write; and this half furnished nine- 
ty-five per cent. of the persons arrested for 
crime, and eighty -seven per cent. of those 
convicted. In our six New England States, 
only seven per cent. of the inhabitants, above 
the age of ten years, can neither read nor 
write ; yet eighty per cent. of the crime in 
those States is committed by this small mi- 
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nority. In other words, as Mr. Hawkins 
puts it, a person there without education 
commits fifty-three times as many crimes as 
one with education. In New York and 
Pennsylvania an ignorant person commits, 
on the average, seven times the number of 
crimes that one who can read and write com- 
mits ; and in the whole United States the il- 
literate person commits ten times the number 
of crimes that the educated does. As it is 
claimed by the advocates of total abstinence 
that seventy - five per cent. of all the crimes 
committed can be traced to drunkenness, the 
bearing of the foregoing statistics is manifest. 
It is plain that we must include drunkenness 
among the vices which are attributable to ig- 
norance, primarily, in a larger degree than 
to any other cause. A writer in Zhe West- 
minster Review for January, 1874, in an ar- 
ticle discussing the condition of ‘* The Work- 
ing Classes’’ in Great Britain, gives a perti- 
nent fact in this connection. Referring to 
Liverpool, which ‘‘has the unenviable noto- 
riety of being the most drunken town in the 
kingdom,”’ he shows that out of 18,810 per- 
sons arrested for drunkenness in the year end- 
ing September, 1870, only 2,972 were house- 
holders — that is, belonged to the most edu- 
cated and thrifty classes. He regards it as 
a significant fact, that ‘inasmuch as of the 
total number of 18,810 cases, no less than 
15,694 transgressors were lodgers, the pre- 
vailing intemperance does not attach to the 
socially responsible population.’”? And he 
adds: ‘‘It is a surface malady, rather than a 
deep-seated constitutional disease. It is not 
the pith and core of society that is tainted— 
the fathers of families, the payers of rates, 
and voters at elections, that swell the regis- 
ter of drunkenness ; but the unsettled residu- 
um, the waifs and strays having loose ties, 
floating here and there, probably young, un- 
deterred by domestic influences, and without 
homes in the proper sense of the word. They 
sleep in lodgings, and make the public-house, 
or music-hall, or dancing-saloon, the resorts 
of their leisure. It is there they seek for so- 
ciety, shelter, and amusement; and there 
they are constrained (at least in public- 
houses ) to drink, in order that the comforts 
they thus enjoy may be paid for.’’ 

This quotation applies accurately to most 
cities and towns in the United States. What 
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between ignorance and homelessness, the 
lack of culture, of internal resources, and of 
the means to command more refined enjoy- 
ment, thousands in every large place find a 
brutal recreation in excessive drink. The 
total abstinence advocates insist upon with- 
drawing this only resource from large class- 
es, without putting anything better in its 
place. Ask them to abandon their own so- 
cial cup of tea or coffee, their fragrant cigar, 
their books, pictures, and music, upon which 
they depend for rest and recreation, and they 
would no more do it than most of the home- 
less, illiterate consumers of strong drink will 
abandon that, for any length of time. If we 
can regulate the sale of stimulating drinks, 
confine it to persons of some degree of char- 
acter and responsibility, and provide for the 
seclusion or discipline of common drunkards, 
we shall have done as much as can be done, 
directly, to check intemperance. But the 
radical remedy is to be found in universal 
education, assisted by compulsory statutes, 
and in not only fostering a taste for refined 
amusement, but providing the means for its 
indulgence. There should be more public 
resorts where pleasure can be found without 
the temptation or apparent necessity to drink. 
There should be more free libraries, lectures, 
and reading-rooms, more free baths, more 
picture galleries, more parks and squares, 
more cleanly and comfortable tenements. 

In a recent characteristic paper under the 
quaint title of ‘‘The Tree of Knowledge,” 
Charles Kingsley says that a probable cause 
of increasing drunkenness is the increasing 
material prosperity of thousands who know 
no recreation beyond low animal pleasures, 
and he urges on those who wish drunken- 
ness to decrease, the necessity of providing 
more and more refined recreation for the 
people. He adds these wise words, which 
are as applicable here as in England : 


** Men drink, and women too, remember, not mere- 
ly to supply exhaustion; not merely to drive away 
care; but often simply to drive away dullness. They 
have nothing to do save to think over what they have 
done in the day, or what they expect to do to-morrow; 
and they escape from that dreary round of business 
thought, in liquor or narcotics. There are still those, 
by no means of the hand-working class, but absorbed 
all day by business, who drink heavily at night in 
their own comfortable homes, simply to recreate their 
over-burdened minds. Such cases, doubtless, are far 
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less common than they were fifty years ago — but 
why? Is not the decrease of drinking among the 
richer classes certainly due to the increased refine- 
ment and variety of their tastes and occupations? In 
cultivating the zsthetic side of man’s nature; in en- 
gaging him with the beautiful, the pure, the wonder- 
ful, the truly natural ; in painting, poetry, music, hor- 
ticulture, physical science — in all this lies recreation, 
in the true and literal sense of that word, namely, the 
recreating and mending of the exhausted mind and 
feelings, such as no rational man will now neglect, 
either for himself, his children, or his work-people.”’ 


As Mr. Kingsley intimates, the abuse of 
stimulating drinks is not confined to the poor 
and ignorant, but prevails to some extent 
among the more fortunate classes, who can 
oftener indulge depraved appetites without a 
public display of the miserable results; yet 
it remains true that the most abundant and 
vicious drunkenness is to be found among 
the ignorant poor. As a rule, education 
‘*trains to habits of order and inculcates a 
sense of propriety and self-respect, and so 
tends to good citizenship,’’ to sobriety, to 
economy, to thrift. Wealth without educa- 
tion often leads to license, and seldom has a 
conception of more than gross physical pleas- 
ure; but the cultivated mind, even in pov- 
erty, will usually find better resources than 
drunkenness. 

There is one cause of intemperance, and 
of culpable prodigality, if not always of 
drunkenness, which does not depend so much 
upon lack of culture as upon subserviency to 
a foolish custom,. which had its origin, how- 
ever, in the limited social resources of a rude 
epoch. We allude to the custom of miscel- 
laneous public ‘‘treating,’’ during all hours 
of the day, when those who most indulge in 
it can not offer the excuse that they are seek- 
ing the only recreation they can afford or 
procure. This polite tippling of well-to-do 
people is an insidious sapper of character and 
means, a robber of the family, a bad exam- 
ple, a source of confirmed waste and dissipa- 
tion. If the women, who suffer so much 
more from this kind of public sociability 
than they realize, would exert their influence 
to exact pledges against it, they would close 
up more ‘‘bars,’’ stop more leaks in the do- 
mestic exchequer, do more to substitute the 
home for the saloan, than by any amount of 
street - praying and prohibitory legislation. 
Why should all their zeal be directed against 
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the comparatively venal indulgence of the U. S. Coast Survey cutter Yukon. Mr. Dall 


poor, ignorant, and homeless? 


A Kissing Song. 

Give me the kisses of thy lips, 

O, sweet! The tender touch thereof 
Is as a subtile charm, that slips 

Straight to my heart, with love 
Give me the kisses of thy mouth ; 

Their perfume, dear, so dainty - sweet, 
Is like a soft wind from the south, 

Blown over flowers and wheat. 
Give me thy kisses ; like the rain, 

In quick, successive drops let fall, 
Touching the same place oft again, 

Yet raining over all. 


Give me thy kisses; like the sun, 
His faithful, warm, abounding light ; 
And yet, his fervor be outdone, 
For thou canst kiss by night. 
Epwarp ELuis. 


Scientific Notes. 

— Professor Whitney will shortly prepare 
for publication in the OVERLAND a paper 
giving a brief statement of what has been 
accomplished by the Geological Survey of 
California, and of the condition in which the 
work has been left by the action of the Leg- 
islature which has just closed its session. The 
Professor left for the East on the 16th of 
April, and proposes to visit Europe in the 
course of the present summer; and he will 
probably go to Australia before his return to 
this State, for the purpose of comparing the 
intellectual and moral development and the 
resources of that country with those of our 
own. 

— The U. S. Signal Service, since its or- 
ganization, has been steadily enlarging its 
field of work, and collecting materials which, 
in addition to their practical value, will 
eventually form a basis for a scientific system 
of meteorology. Two years ago an observer 
was sent to the seal islands of St. Paul and 
St. George, in Behring Sea, and now another 
member of the corps, Mr. Lucien M. Turner, 
is about to depart for St. Michael’s, Norton 
Sound. Mr. Turner is also interested in the 
natural sciences, and, as a correspondent of 
the Smithsonian Institution, hopes to employ 
his leisure to advantage in that field. 

— Mr. W. H. Dall, of the U. S. Coast Sur- 
vey, is also about to sail for Alaska on the 





has for some years been carrying on a geo- 
graphical reconnoissance of the coast and 
islands of Alaska, and the present season 
will be devoted to the region east of the 
Unimak Pass, from Sitka to Cape Vancouver, 
Behring Sea. The principal exertions of the 
party will be directed to as thorough a de- 
velopment of the hydrography and coast-line 
as the weather and the opportunities of the 
party will permit ; while such leisure as may 
be afforded by weather in which surveying 
operations can not be carried on will be em- 
ployed, as heretofore, in the investigation of 
the natural history and geology of the terri- 
tory. 

—Professor Davidson, of the Coast Sur- 
vey, who, it will be remembered, is to have 
charge of one of the parties for observing the 
transit of Venus, this fall, has recently gone 
East to meet and confer with other scientific 
gentlemen who have been appointed for this 
service. We presume this meeting is for the 
purpose of systematizing more thoroughly 
the plan of observations, so that uniformity 
in results may be secured. Professor David- 
son’s observations will be made in Japan. 

— The introduction of the Australian Zx- 
calypti into portions of the southern United 
States continues to interest the people of that 
section of our country. Within a few days, 
additional letters have been received here, 
asking for information as to the culture of 
these trees, and for seed to experiment with. 
Arkansas and Georgia are the principal States 
whence these inquiries come, and there is 
good reason to believe that the cultivation 
of the ‘‘gum-trees,’’ as they are popularly 
called in California, will prove as successful 
in the States named as with us. 

— The United States steamship 7uscarora, 
commanded by Captain Belknap, left Hono- 
lulu on the 17th of March, to continue the 
lines of deep-sea soundings previously refer- 
red to in the OVERLAND. Her stay at Hono- 
lulu was prolonged far beyond the time an- 
ticipated by Captain Belknap, owing to the 
recent political changes in this island king- 
dom. She will follow the line of latitude 20° 
north, till near the Bonin Islands, wher she 
will make a circuit to Japan, touching at 
some one or more of the islands in said group. 
The voyage will probably consume forty days 
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or more, as the distance to be surveyed is 
3,500 miles. From Japan she will return to 
San Francisco via the northern telegraph 
route. 


Art Notes. 

—There is a proposition before Congress to 
refer all plans for decorating the Capitol or 
purchasing art works to a special commission 
of artists and connoisseurs, to be composed 
of men of admitted professional ability and 
independent judgment. No intelligent per- 
son, who has seen what art atrocities have 
been inflicted upon the country at Washing- 
ton, will deny the propriety of appointing 
such acommission. In the absence of a com- 
petent tribunal on art matters, pictures and 
statues are ordered by Act of Congress as a 
personal favor after selfish importunity by 
inferior persons. The late Charles Sumner 
was about the only member in either house 
who had the taste and courage to oppose such 
vulgar jobbery. California has a new and 
large capitol, in which there is space for much 
appropriate art, which may be made to illus- 
trate worthily the history and scenery of the 
State. But there is danger that here also 
mediocrity will rush in with its jobs, and, 
through the ignorant good - nature of mem- 
bers, secure awards which ought only to be 
made by an intelligent and independent com- 
mission, after a careful examination of com- 
petitive designs, and in accordance with some 
harmonious plan. 

—The San Francisco Art Association, at 
its third annual election, held on the 31st of 
March, retained many of the old officers, 
whose reports showed a very gratifying con- 
dition of affairs for so young a society. The 
members number 710, including 114 life- 
members. The casts, flat studies, pictures, 
books, furniture, and other property belong- 
ing to the Association, have a value of over 
$7,500; and the cash balance, mostly in the 
Academy Fund, is about the same. The 
School of Design has sixty pupils, divided 
into drawing and painting classes, and is 
making excellent progress under the direc- 
tion of Virgil Williams. 

—Speaking of the School of Design, its 
first term of four months will close in June, 
with an exhibition of the drawings and paint- 
ings of pupils, One of the members of the 
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Association has promised to award a fine 
statuette to the most meritorious pupil, and 
the Directors will probably provide special 
awards. During the vacation of two months 
the Association will hold a reception and 
public exhibition, lasting until just before 
re-opening of the school in August. 

— Following the Art Association Exhibi- 
tion, the Mechanic’s Institute will hold a 
grand exposition of arts, industries, and in- 
ventions, a most attractive feature of which 
will be a gallery of works of fine art. 

— Wm. Marple held an important sale of 
foreign paintings, together with some works 
from his own brush, a few days ago. Sev- 
eral leading European names were on his 
catalogue, attached to works of unusual mer- 
it, which did not realize encouraging prices. 

— Thomas Hill will offer a large number 
of his own works in a few days; among the 
rest about eighty original studies from nat- 
ure, in New England, Pennsylvania, and 
California. Mr. Hill’s sketches are such 
gems as only the most accomplished artists, 
with great feeling for nature and honesty of 
method, can execute, and the opportunity to 
obtain some of them, which is very rare, 
Should be availed of by all who can appre- 
ciate the value of suggestive work, imbued 
with all the charm of an able painter’s first 
intention. 

—Charles Nahl has lately exposed to view 
a large work —‘*The Fandango’’—illus- 
trating a phase of early Californian life. It 
embraces about twenty -five figures, besides 
several animals, is full of action and variety, 
presents a good deal of well-studied charac- 
ter, and shows all the remarkable fechnique 
for which Mr. Nahl is noted. The color, 
though it shows great knowledge, overpow- 
ers one like the glare of a California summer 
landscape. 

—William Hahn has completed his im- 
portant ‘* Railroad Station at Sacramento,”’ 
a picture which shows his usual mastery of 
street detail, embodying architecture, land- 
scape, machinery and vehicles, animated 
groups of figures, and animals. The time 
chosen is the arrival of the morning train 
from the East. We have not space to go in- 
to the details of the picture, and can only 
add that it is as successful as daring, and 
worthy of this fine artist’s reputation. 
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Tue Lire oF CHARLES DICKENS. By John 
Forster. Vol. III, 1852-1870. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The animadversions, which came from all 
sorts of critics, upon the previous volumes of 
this life of Dickens, and upon the peculiar 
and obtrusive method of the writer in keep- 
ing himself so constantly in mind, to the ap- 
parent subjection of the proper subject of the 
biography, were not without an unexpected 
and salutary effect upon Mr. Forster. This 
volume, though not free from many of the 
defects which were prominent in the other 
two, has the merit of letting the reader some- 
what nearer the personality of Dickens than 
the others. Mr. Forster herein complains of 
the misapprehensions, as he calls them, of 
his critics, yet tells, where he has to tell, the 
story of Dickens, his life and characteristics, 
with more modest phrase, and oftener lets 
Dickens tell his own story, such as there is 
to tell. The disappointment of the first vol- 
ume in failing to give incidents enough and 
enough real individual facts of Dickens’ life 
that we might see for ourselves the real char- 
acter of the man, is not much relieved in this 
volume, and Mr. Forster having doubtless 
been told this by more than one reviewer, 
herein writes, as if by way of apology, that 
Dickens’ writings ‘‘ formed the whole of that 
inner life which essentially constituted the 
man, and as in this respect he was actually, 
Ihave thought that his biography should en- 
deavor to present him. The story of his 
books, therefore, at all stages of their prog- 
ress, and of the hopes or designs connected 
with them, was my first care.’’ It would al- 
most seem, then, that, with his books, every 
man can read the “‘inner life’’ of Dickens, 
and to take three plethoric volumes to tell 
of the making of them was something am- 
bitious and not much desirable. ‘‘To give 
also to the memoiw what was attainable of 
the value of autobiography, letters to myself, 
such as were never addressed to any other of 
his correspondents, . . . were used, with few 


exceptions.”” This is the apology for treat- 
ing Dickens as his own peculiar property, 
which nettled most readers of the earlier vol- 
umes. Because, as here implied, all Dick- 
ens’ letters to other correspondents must have 
been different from these to Forster, is the 
very reason of the dissatisfaction with only 
these, and the belief that some of the other 
letters would have given us something of the 
man which in these we did not get. 

In this volume is the story of Dickens’ life 
from 1852 unto the end—a life, as Mr. Fors- 
ter would have us believe, more free from in- 
cidents of interest than that of almost any of 
us. It is but the narration of the simple facts 
of the succession of his novels from David 
Copperfield to Edwin Drood, a few home in- 
cidents, his residence in 1853 in Switzerland 
and Italy, three summers at Boulogne, awhile 
in Paris, his readings in England and Amer- 
ica, return home for his last readings, and 
the close of his life. Those items which 
Mr. Forster has therein said were in his opin- 
ion what readers most wanted, he has given 
doubtless with faithful and certainly with full 
narration. The inquisitive reader learns here 
almost all the days on which Dickens gave 
public readings, where, how many were pres- 
ent, and what amount of money was receiv- 
ed for them. A great many pages are taken 
up with Mr. Forster’s estimate of Dickens, 
and of the comparative value of his separate 
works, which most readers would have spar- 
ed, hungering still for the facts of Dickens’ 
life upon which Mr, Forster based his lengthy 
estimate of Dickens’ personal characteristics. 

In the absence of a proper proof which 
facts might offer, Mr. Forster must not be 
surprised if readers do not take for granted 
the correctness of his opinion of Dickens. 
He says that Dickens was not fond of mon- 
ey, yet nearly all the letters which Mr. Fors- 
ter produces from him, especially about the 
dates of his public readings, are full of nar- 
rations of his wonderful financial success, with 
flattering figures and dreams of the gilded 
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future; and the volume constantly apparent- 
ly disproves Mr. Forster’s affirmations, though 
had we fuller testimony, such as a man less 
vain and more disinterested than this biog- 
rapher might have given us, it may be we 
might believe with Mr. Forster that Dickens 
was a man of many personal virtues. Few 
readers can close these volumes without be- 
lieving that less space might have better and 
more satisfactorily been devoted to the story 
of Dickens’ life—and perhaps will yet be. 
If people can not believe—and many will 
not and can not — but that Dickens had per- 
sonal traits as peculiar, fascinating, and great 
as a man, as the world finds in him as a nov- 
elist, then this biographer has not enough 
told of the man himself. They will still ask 
concerning his personal traits; of what was 
his conversation and what did he say ; what 
were his habits of life, of study, or did he not 
study, or did he only observe; of the man in 
society, or was it that he had no society ; of 
his home and himself there, or if he had no 
home-life. He seemed somehow to have 
known noted men who died, but only the 
mere fact is noted and his expression of sor- 
row at their taking off. Was there nothing 
to tell of his intercourse with them ? 

The impression will come, as the reader 
goes over these pages, that the writer takes 
for granted certain knowledge of Dickens 
which he has not imparted, and but for the 
reader’s otherwhere obtained information, the 
narrative is at times unpleasantly deficient. 
Of one incident of Dickens’ life readers will 
look for greater fullness and explanation, and 
will leave the narrative without much more 
knowledge of his domestic life and domestic 
infelicity than he had before. If they are 
critical respecting domestic obligations and 
concerns, though they may accept as not un- 
natural and possibly justifiable the separation 
of the man and wife, they will not so soon 
cease to wonder, if they anywhere learn it, 
that any woman could, quite justified, live 
as the companion, housekeeper, and guide of 
his children, of a man whose discarded wife 
was her own sister. Somehow Dickens had, 
from beginning to end, very great affection 
for all the daughters of his father-in-law ex- 
cept the one whom he happened to choose 
as his wife, yet that may not be our affair. 

It must not be inferred that we believe 
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these volumes are without interest. Scarce- 
ly any volume could be printed having in 
them so much from the pen of Dickens, with- 
out that interest which must attach to what- 
ever has come from his pen. Our regret is 
that so much should have been written as a 
biography of Charles Dickens, and so little 
told which was personal to the man and de- 
sired by all readers of his books. We do not 
believe that Forster’s affection has done Dick- 
ens justice, unless we are compelled to come 
to the further belief that Dickens’ life was 
wholly a literary life, which seems disproved 
by the loving expressions of those who have 
spoken with him and paid unasked tribute to 
him as a man. 


SATAN. By C. P. Cranch. Boston: Rob- 
* erts Brothers. 

This poem—or libretto, as the author calls 
it—reminds one, in its structure, of the Pro- 
metheus of Shelley ; and it also recalls the 
Faust of Goethe, though the motive and the 
characterization of Sathanus are quite differ- 
ent. It is a dialogue in the skies, between 
Raphael and certain spirits and angels, con- 
cerning the earth and man, Satan himself ap- 
pearing finally, and answering the questions 
put him as to his nature and office. The 
opening stanzas are the very poetry of sci- 
ence, and set the cosmos to music. Worlds 
in all stages, from nebulous to frigid, are de- 
picted as passing in review before the airy 
spirits, who sadden at the aspect of things 
on earth subsequent to Adam’s fall, until 
Raphael comforts them. by this assurance : 


** The vision ye have had of joy and doom, 
Flashing and gloaming o’er two little lives, 
Is truth half - typed in legend, such as fed 
The people of the ancient days, distilled 
From crude primordial growths of time, when sin 
Saw the fierce flaming sword of conscience shake 
Its terrors through the groves of Paradise, 
Grasped by Jehovah's red right hand in wrath. 

+ - 7 * * * 
The events and thoughts that passed in olden time 
Dawn on your senses with the beams of light 
That left long, long ago, those distant worlds, 
And flash from out the past, like pleasant truths. 
It was a poet’s dream ye saw. The earth, 
That seems so near, is many myriad leagues 
Away. ‘Tis yours to unfold the mythic form 
And guess the meaning of the ancient tale,” 


As the spirits discourse on the symbolism 











by which alone men and angels can ‘‘con- 
ceive the eternal truths,’’? Satan appears to 
them, like a vast shadow. Questioned, he 
declares : 


**IT am not what I seem to finite minds— 

No fallen angel ; for I never fell, 

Though priest and poet feign me exiléd and doomed ; 
But ever was and ever shall be thus— 

No worse nor better than the Eternal planned. 

I am the Retribution, not the Curse. 

I am the shadow and reverse of God ; 

The type of mixed and interrupted good ; 

The clod of sense, without whose earthly base 

You spirit-flowers can never grow and bloom. 


THE SPIRITS. 


** We dread to ask — what need, have we of thee? 


SATAN, 
“I am that stern necessity of fate, 
Creation’s temperament — the mass and mold 
Of circumstance, through which eternal law 
Works, in its own mysterious way, its will, 


THE SPIRITS. 


“ Art thou not Evil— Sin abstract and pure? 


SATAN, 
“ There were no shadows till the worlds were made ; 
No evil and no sin till finite souls, 
Imperfect thence, conditioned in free will, 
Took form, projected by eternal law, 
Through co-existent realms of time and space. 


THE SPIRITS. 


“Thy words are dark ; we dimly catch their sense. 


SATAN. 
“ Naught evil, though it were the Prince of evil, 
Hath being in itself. For God alone 
Existeth in Himself, and good, which lives 
As sunshine lives, born of the Parent Sun, 
I am the finite shadow of that Sun, 
Opposite, not opposing, only seen 
Upon the nether side. 


THE SPIRITS. 


** Art happy, then? 


SATAN. 
“ Nor happy I, nor wretched. I but do 
My work, as finite fate and law prescribe, 


THE SPIRITS. 


“ Didst thou not tempt the woman and the man 

Of Eden, and beguile them to their doom ? 
SATAN, 

** No personal will am I, no influence bad 

Or good. I symbolize the wild and deep 

And unregenerated wastes of life, 

Dark with transmitted tendencies of race, 

And blind mischance ; all crude mistakes of will 

And tendency unbalanced by due weight 
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Of favoring circumstance ; all passion blown 
By wandering winds; all surplusage of force 
Piled up for use, but slipping from its base 

Of law and order ; all undisciplined 

And ignorant mutiny against the wise 
Restraint of rules by centuries old indorsed, 
And proved the best so long it needs no proof ; 
All quality o’erstrained until it cracks— 

Yet but a surface-crack —the Eternal Eye 
Sees underneath the soul’s sphere, as above, 
And knows the deep foundations of the world 
Will not be jarred nor loosened by the play 

Of sun and wind and rain upon the crust 

Of upper soil. Nay, let the earthquake split 
The mountains into steep and splintered chasms — 
Down deeper than the shock the adamant 

Of ages stands, symbol no less divine 

Of the Eternal Law, than heaven above. 


THE SPIRITS. 


“Shall we, then, doubt the sacred books — the faith 
That Satan was of old the foe of God? 


SATAN, 
** Nations have planned their Devil as they planned 
Their gods. Say rather, God and Satan mixed, 
A hybrid of diseased theology, 
Stood at the centre of the universe, 
Ormazd and Ahriman, in ceaseless war — 
A double spirit, through whose nerves and veins 
Throbbed the vast pulses of his feverish moods 
Of blight and benediction. Did the Jew 
Or Pagan (save the few of finer mold) 
Own an unchanging God, or one, flesh-veiled, 
Who like themselves was moved to wrath, revenge, 
And jealousy, to petty strifes and bars 
Of sect and clan — the echo of their thought?” 


THE SPIRITS, 
“ What if it were revealed to holy men 
By faith that God had formed a spirit vast, 
Who fell, rebelled, tempted the race to death? 
Whether a foe who rode upon the wind, 
Or one within, in league with some sweet drift 
Of natural desire, tainted yet sweet. 


SATAN, 


* Alas! did ever human eyes o’ertop 

And pierce beyond the hemisphere of tints 

That overarched their thought and hope, yet seemed 
A heaven of truth? As man is, so his God. 

So, too, his spirit of evil. Evil fixed 

He saw, eternal and abstract, whose tree 

Thrust down its grappling tap-roots in the heart, 
And poisoned where it grew ; its blighting shade 
By no sweet wandering winds of heaven caressed, 
No rain-drops from the pitying clouds. No birds 
Of song and summer in its branches built 

Their little nests of love ; no hermit sought 

The shivering rustle of its chilly shade. 

Accursed of God it stood — accursed and drear 

It stood apart —a thing by God and man 

Hated, or pitied, as a pestilence 

O’erpassing cure. So hate not me, ForlI 
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Am but the picture mortal eyes behold, 

Shadowing the dread results of broken laws 

Designed by Eternal Wisdom for the good 

Of man, though typed as Darkness, Pain, and Fire. 
THE SPIRITS, 

** Must not the Eternal Justice punish man 

And spirits — now, or in the great To-Be? 

What sinner can escape His burning wrath? 

SATAN, 

“ His name is Love. He wills no curse on men 

Or spirits, who condemn themselves, and hide 

Their faces in the murky fogs of sense 

And lawless passion, and the hate and feud 

Born of all dense inwoven ignorance. 

Man loves or fears the shadow of himself. 

God shines behind him. Let him turn and see.” 


Having thus eliminated the personal devil 
from the scheme of creation, the poet pre- 
dicts : 

** The time shall come when men no more 
Shall deem the sin that blights the earth 


A taint inherited at birth, 
A curse forever to endure. 


** Shall see that from one common root 
Must spring the better or the worse, 
And seek to cure before they curse 

The tree that drops its wormy fruit.” 

A final ‘*chorus of the world -spirits” ex- 
ultantly prophesies a perfected destiny for 
all worlds and creatures : 

“* Not with a light that is waning, not with the curse 
of a dooming, 

They shall accomplish their cycles through ages of 

fire and cloud ; 
Ever from chaos to order unfolding, progressing, and 
blooming, 

Till with the wisdom and beauty of ages on ages 

endowed.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Cranch’s little 
work is simply a poetical statement of the 
same spiritualized skepticism which infuses so 
many recent utterances from New England, 
born of the influence of thinkers like Emer- 
son. Whatever may be thought of his sum- 
mary dealings with theology, his poetry is 
excellent, artistic in its varied and melodi- 
ous versification, fine in its imagery, and ele- 
vated in its thought. 


LIFE OF EDWIN Forrest. By James Rees. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
The theatrical career of Edwin Forrest ex- 

tended over half a century, and a good rec- 

ord of it would be a history of the American 
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stage for that long period. If the present 
work fails of being such a desirable contribu- 
tion to home literature, it is not because the 
author, a life-long and most intimate friend 
of the great actor, did not have abundant ma- 
terials for the purpose, but because he has 
not used them tothe best advantage. There 
is enough of fact and anecdote, of chatty 
reminiscence about a great many people, of 
early and recent stage gossip, to have made 
an admirable book; but Mr. Rees has thrown 
all this together in a loose, slipshod way, 
with little pretension to method, without 
compactness, frequently in reckless disregard 
of the commonest rules of good writing. He 
is diffuse where he should be concise, prone 
to wander into irrelevant disquisition and 
commonplace moralizing, generally lacking 
in that judicial quality which gives the best 
tone to biographical literature. His pages 
are often disfigured by such gross ungram- 
maticisms as this: ‘‘ As Mr. Forrest purchas- 
ed this woodland in after years, the circum- 
stances which led to his becoming its owner, 
and which still belongs to his estate, were as 
follows.’’ Faulty punctuation and frequent 
typographical blunders aggravate the au- 
thor’s faults of style. We are told in one 
place about ‘*a mangled stream of good and 
evil.’? These defects mar the pleasure which 
the book affords in spite of them. If the fig- 
ure of Forrest rises through the chaotic mass 
of his biographer’s verbiage with a grand ef- 
fect, it is because it was intrinsically grand, 
not because it has been adequately depicted. 
The story of his struggle with poverty, of his 
early predilection for the stage, of his indom- 
itable perseverance, of his efforts at self-edu- 
cation, of his first successes and subsequent 
long-continued triumphs, of his noble care for 
his mother and sisters—whom he placed 
above want when he was yet a very young 
man—excites keen interest and sympathy, 
and puts his career in the light of an exam- 
ple. That his ambition was not sated by 
wealth and honors so early won, but that he 
always aimed at the highest excellence for 
its own sake, was always a student, and be- 
came distinguished for his dramatic scholar- 
ship, are facts infinitely to his credit, at a 
time when so many theatrical reputations 
are cheaply made and esteemed mainly for 
their commercial profit. Edwin Forrest, 
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whatever were his faults of temper and 
conduct—though of these we hardly get a 
glimpse in the book of Mr. Rees—was quite 
the most strong and original character the 
American stage has produced. He was not 
only the first native actor to attain pre-emi- 
nence by sheer force of inherent genius and 
steady self-culture, but he was also the first 
to offer substantial encouragement to the dra- 
matic muse of his own country, and to popu- 
larize on our stage really able plays by home 
writers. It is with an emotion of pity that 
we reflect upon the loneliness of his closing 
years, when he was cheated of domestic 
peace, and left, the last of his race, to die 
unattended by even a servant. The popu- 
larity and splendor of his public career must 
have seemed dearly bought at the sacrifice 
of his private happiness. 


FABLES IN SONG. By Robert Lord Lytton. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

This new volume by ‘‘Owen Meredith’”’ 
will be welcomed by all who have read his 
previous verse, in which was recognized a 
poet—not of the highest flight, but a true 
poet, nevertheless. Yet his new work will 
be something of a disappointment, on ac- 
count of its generally didactic character. 
Setting out to compose nothing but fables, 
each one involving the necessity of a moral, 
he is hampered by the exigencies of a plan 
which admits of little variety and which be- 
comes rather monotonous. We are surprised 
how original he contrives to be, in a field so 
well worn, and that seemed to offer so slight 
a chance for invention ; we are charmed by 
his hearty sympathy with nature, by his good 
feeling and pure thought, by his animated 
and picturesque style; but, after all, we wish 
there were a less evident purpose to teach a 
lesson, and more disposition to adorn the tale 
than point the moral. Song for song’s sake, 
and not for the sermon’s, is what we enjoy 
most in poetry. Something to rest and de- 
light the world-wearied spirit by a subtile in- 
vocation of the beautiful and exalted, is what 
we most hope to find when we go to a poet’s 
pages. It is not Lord Lytton’s fault, but his 
plan’s, that his fables rather excite curiosity 
and amuse the fancy than arouse and feed 
the imagination. Judging them by what he 
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aimed to do, he has succeeded remarkably, 
for we have here sixty fables of much origi- 
nality, couched in good artistic verse, express- 
ing none but good sentiments, and conveying 
much excellent philosophy, while the gleams 
of poetry are frequent and refreshing. Still, 
we feel they are not simple enough to possess 
the claim that belongs to the naive conceits 
of AEsop, or the more artificial ones of La- 
fontaine ; while they are hardly fine enough 
to take their place with the poems we recur 
to often with a sense that they meet some 
need in us which nothing else can satisfy. 
It would be hardly fair to complain that our 
new fabler in song has not done what he did 
not intend to do; so we must be content to 
praise him for doing so well what suited his 
own mood. We agree with him when he 
says: 
——“ Better, to my thinking, one high note, 

Dropt by the soaring sky-lark from the sky, 
Than all that’s warbled from a cageling’s throat. 

Minds are there, too, whose natural home is high ; 
One word they drop in passing is worth more 
Than tutored twitterers twitter by the score.” 


Yet his poetry, caged in fable, has its pe- 
culiar charms, and could only have been 
written by a man of his proved capacity for 
greater things. We enjoy his landscape and 
animal pictures, if we do not always care 
much about his morals. Under the unprom- 
ising title of ‘Fiat Justitia,” we get this 
nice little cabinet gem : 


* As for the fluffy, puffy, plump white cat, 
If she were not completely comfortable, 
There surely never was a diplomat 
Half such a humbug, half so slyly able 
To simulate the feelings he should feel, 
And those he feels, and should not, to conceal. 
The chief fact of her life-long holiday 
(As though it were her only care on earth 
To keep her soft self warm), a clump she lay 
- Of cream-white languid limbs beside the hearth ; 
Or rubbed her lithe back in a flattering bow 
Against the legs of her good lord and master, 
Smoothing those spotless flakes of furry snow 
In which, for whiteness, not Mont Blanc suspassed 
her; 
Or, in the firelight’s fluctuating glow, 
Curled on his lap and safe from all disaster, 
She purred as though she to herself, half-sleeping, 
Were telling o’er her dreams in drowsy tone; 
Or else, about the chairs and tables leaping, 
(A frolic phantom scarcely seen ere gone), 
She whisked, and frisked, and flitted here and there, 
Fitful as fancy, and as childhood fair,” 
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In this passage the author shows his fond- 
ness for alliteration and assonance, though 
not so strikingly, nor so effectively, as in the 
following lines from ‘*The Drag and the 
Wheel,”’ which will also serve as a good ex- 
ample of the lively, picturesque quality of 
some of his descriptions : 


* Click! clack! with a whoop and a whack! 
The way is white, and the woods are black. 
Through glare and gloom, now in, now out, 
What are the dust and the noise about ? 

In the cloud o’ the dust, in the clear o’ the day, 
What is it comes from the hills this way, 
Creaking, reeking, heavy, and hot, 

Downward, townward? What is it ?—what ? 


** The road is steep from the mountain tops : 
Zigzag, lower and lower, it drops, 

Slanting, sideling, fantastically 

Down to the inn by the brook in the valley ; 
Whence it runs straight as a road can run, 
Half in the shadow and half in the sun. 
Rumbling, grumbling, lumbering slow, 

With a hi-gee-up! and a hi-gee-wo! 

In the white o’ the dust, in the heat o’ the day, 
"Tis a loaded wagon that comes this way. 

And its heavily harnessed horses four 

Pant and smoke as they stop at the door 

Of the road-side inn to rest them awhile; 

For the team, since morn, hath been many a mile.” 


Fables in Song is divided into two parts, 
the difference being this, that all the stories 
in the first part are regularly and formally 
tagged with a moral ; while those in the sec- 
ond part are left to suggest their moral less 
obviously. The latter are the most pleas- 
ing, because they leave most to the imagina- 
tion. 


Poems. By Clint Parkhurst. Chicago: The 

Western News Company. 

In the space of 124 small pages we have here 
nearly sixty poems on various subjects, some 
inspired by the writer’s experience as a soldier 
in the late war, others by his travels, while the 
smaller number are upon ideal suggestions. 
There is enough vigor and originality in the 
volume to make a reviewer who wants to do 
his duty read it through; but there is not 
enough poetry in it to repay him for the la- 
bor. True poetry is not an accident of rhyth- 
mical form ; it is beauty in its aptest expres- 
sion; and of this there is hardly a trace in 
Mr. Parkhurst’s many verses. No wonder 
his lines often refuse to scan, that they are 
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often harsh and prosaic, and that in his 
smoother passages we miss the subtile qual- 
ity without which verse, and especially poor 
verse, is an impertinence and a cheat. A 
gloomy pessimism pervades all his reflective 
pieces, which are lively only when they are 
immoral. No pure nor cheerful views of life 
obtain utterance. From the first page to the 
last, what is not dismal is unclean. The 
title of one poem — *‘ There is no Good ’’— 
might serve for the motto of the book. The 
man who believes that, or affects to believe 
it, may well jibe at marriage, as Mr. Park- 
hurst does in his lines ‘*On a Friend’s Mar- 
riage,’’ and say, as he does in his ‘‘Jaded:”’ 


“T am sick of toil—lo! let us sin. 
There are more raptures garnered in 
One hour of love with you alone 
Than e’er ambition called his own.” 


In the poems of battle and travel alone do 
we escape the morbid tinge which seems to 
color most of the writer’s thought. The bat- 
tle rhymes especially have a refreshing vigor 
and truth, as in the following : 


Juty 5TH, 1864. 

“ Above our heads, across the vale, 
Our batteries, with screaming hail, 
Dashed the opposing works away 
As tempests toss the ocean spray ; 
And yet our chieftain’s ringing call 
Was heard distinct above it all. 

***Mid sharp commands and hot replies, 
I faintly heard a score of cries, 

And then, in wild disorder still, 
Our curving lines surged up the hill, 
A gleaming mass of fearless men. 

“The moments sped like dizzy dreams, 
Amid a tumult of alarms, 

The flash of steel, the roar of arms, 
Explosions, curses, groans, and screams, 

“ The rush of crowds, the fall of men 
That ruthlessly were trampled then, 
The sight of blood, the glare of fire, 
All mingled in confusion dire, 

And scarcely knowing which had lost, 
In wrath the battlements we crossed.” 


Although a western poet, and locating the 
action of several of his poems in the West, 
Mr. Parkhurst gives us no glimpses of west- 
ern nature which might relieve the gloom 
and license of much of his writing. His 
few descriptions of scenery are conventional, 
and would apply anywhere else, There is 
nothing distinctively local and picturesque in 
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them. They are introduced as part of his 
machinery, not from any quick and compel- 
ling sympathy. 


VAN NOSTRAND’s SCIENCE SERIES. Vols. 
1tog. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 
Van Nostrand, of New York, is publish- 

ing in 18mo form a series of works upon 

subjects of an eminently scientific character, 
at prices which place them within the reach 
of all. It is valuable condensed informa- 
tion, imparted in an agreeable manner ; em- 
bracing a wide variety of subjects, such as 
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a treatise on ‘*Fuel;’’ another on ‘*Sur- 
charged and Different Forms of Retaining 
Walls ;”’ another on “Ventilation of Build- 
ings ;”’ one on the ‘*Compound Steam En- 
gine;’’ one on the ‘*Designing and Con- 
struction of Storage Reservoirs;’’ and so 
on throughout a wide range of topics, dis- 
cussed by gentlemen of admitted ability in 
their respective professions. These little 
epitomes will be found especially useful as 
convenient pocket references, and constitute 
a valuable addition to the cheap but solid 
literature of the times. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


From A. Roman & Co. : 

Prosper. A Novel. By V. Cherbuliez. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Essays in Military Biography. By Chas, C, Ches- 
ney. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Pretty Mrs. Gaston, and Other Stories. By John 
Esten Cooke. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 
The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. 
Vol. III. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Fables in Song. By Robert Lord Lytton. Boston: 

J. R. Osgood & Co. 


New York: 


From Bancrort & Co. : 

Animal Physiology. By John Cleland,M.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
From Payor, UpHam & Co, : 


Fupiter’s Daughter. By Mrs. C. Jenkin. New 


ork: Henry Holt & Co, 





Philosophy of English Literature. By John Bas- 
com, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Elements of Zoology. By M. Harbison, New York: 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons 

Desperate Remedies. 

enry Holt & Co. 

A Tour through the Pyrenees. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Fuel. By C. W. Siemens. Van Nostrand’s Science 
Series, No.9. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 


By T. Hardy. New York: 


By H. A. Taine. 





NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From M. Gray, San Francisco : 
Slumber Peacefully. Serenade. 
tore Scudere. 

The - that touch Liguor shall never touch Mine. 
Words by Sam Booth. Music by Geo. T. Evans. 
The Wishing Ring. Words and music by David 

Nesfield. 


Music by Salva- 
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